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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON, 
No. I.—Tue Panic. 


__Ir has been often observed by our ancestors, and as often 
repeated by their posterity, that ‘‘to see a good man struggling _ 
with difficulties is a sight worthy of the gods.” I cannot con- 
ceive on what grounds this maxim is indebted for its claim 
to our respect, unless that its antiquity may call for our regard 
for that which, certainly, humanity must repudiate. 

So far from the sight being worthy of admiration, I know of 
none that awakens in my breast more painful feelings than that 
of a fellow-creature, whether good or bad, struggling with diffi- 
culties, which are as likely to conquer him as that he shall 
overcome them. A much more noble sight is, in my opinion, 
that of the man who steps forward in behalf of the struggler, 
and assists in rescuing him from the difficulties and dangers of 
his position. 

_-™To'suppose that the doctrine which I advance, m direct 
Opposition to the sages of antiquity, will meet with general 
approval in this utilitarian age, is more than can be expected— 
thuch more than I expect, although naturally of a sanguine 
temperament, a little: modified,.it is true, by the “sober cur- 


t of age. 
Dibafectans tly, the sages of antiquity receive a powerful 
support for this, one of their favourite maxims, from the. self- 
miterest of mankind, which prompts them to leave a man strug- 
ig with difficulties to his fate, if not to give him a push in 
the wrong direction ; a feeling. somewhat allied to that whieh 
.  ineites the boy to throw stones at a deserted house, and break 
__ the few panes of glass that previous agents of destruction have 
left unscathed. 
+ Philosophy, too, lends a helping hand on such occasions, and 
_ aids insappeasing the qualms of conscience which the less apa- 
thetic» may possibly feel for the desertion of one*whom they 
o. SBRY. perhaps long known, and whom it is possible they. have 
ee: ‘than once professed to esteem, if not.to love. bed 
_ Does*the® better feeling of the human breast call on: them 
to aid their brother in distress? Interest says “ No! you may 
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lose by the transaction.” Philanthrophy interferes, and replies, 
“* The loss will be little to you, the gain great to him.” © Phi- 
losophy decides the matter, and whispers in the too wily ear, 
“ It is a noble sight: leave him to his own resources ; to work 
out the victory by himself—the triumph will be the greater.” 

Ah! but where is the triumph? where, amidst the numbers 
that daily, hourly, sink around us, are the triumphs of those 
who have fought and struggled ? In the grave ! 

Man is but a machine, and, like all other machines, is capable 
only of a certain amount of work. Will the careful driver 
overload his horse? Will the experienced engineer work his 
steam-enginé beyond its powers? No! They know too well 
that the power should always be abeve, not belose, its work. 

And» yet::man’s strength, his endurance, his. powers of mind 
and body, are to be taxed beyond their all, and he is expected 
to triumph:too! This may be philosophy, but certainly is not 
consistent with common sense—not worthy of our common 
nature. Thebrute—the senseless engine—is spared ; the sensi- 
tive mind—the enfeebled body—the subdued spirit—are to ex- 
perience no sympathy—to receive no aid. 

Let those who boast what they have done—what riches they 
have amassed—what difficulties they have overcome—what 
triumphs they have achieved—let them, I say, look back to 
their past career, and see if they are not indebted to some 
favourable incident for their success, as much as to their own 
ability, - Was there no period of their lives when the balance 

in the centre, and when a feather’s weight might have 
turned: it) against, as it has done for, them? Some fortunate 
e lucky sale, which perhaps ruined others—some 
early intelligence—some unexpected turn in the market—what 
have not these incidents, or such as these, done» for them ? 
What might not others of a different character have made 
them?» Perhaps the inmates of a workhouse, or the noisy occu- 
pants of the mad-house. 
.»Bbadmire pride—noble, becoming, pride—but I admire charity 
also, ;: They ‘may be united in rich as well as in poor-~in the 
inhabitaht of the palace as in the occupant of the cottage. 
«-Dhere:are some who make such questions as these “‘a matter- 
of-cashsaffair,” and strike the ce of profit and loss on 
‘the transaction” as calmly as they would close an-account in 
theirdedgeryand who contend that society:gains by this mercan- 
tilewsystemi of viewing affairs; but I am willing to enter the 
eats With -thieen; tind close to prove they are much: mistaken, 
o [Buti how ete ree “would they» not 
acknowledge es to be, if they had bent, ‘as'I have done, 
over the: bed of sickness; of death, and: helped to close the 
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eyes of departing virtue, vanquished in .the’strife, and to heal 
‘wounds of the weeping widow and the sorrowing orphan! 
No; no, no! it is not philosophy. 
s/ Phe. anxious days—the sleepless nights+the efforts of the 
body—the struggles of the mind—the wounded pride—the 
alternations of hope and despair—prove at length too much ; 
and the man of proud carriage and independent spirit sinks into 
the helpless invalid, or the demented imbecile, and becomes a 
burden to himself, his friends, and society. 
:oIn the practice of my profession I have had, alas! many- ins 
stances of such cases, and have attentively observed them; 
taking particular note of the various results that have ensued, 
according to the natural disposition and temperament of the 
individual; and I am yet unable to say whether the strong or 
weak-minded have been most successful in the contest. The 
instances of retrievement of fortune have been most frequent 
amongst the former, yet they have also been most frequently 
berne down by their efforts. The weak are more inclined to 
yield to their circumstances, and gradually sink into a state of 
fatuity, or indifference to their fate, from which no effort can 
arouse them. The latter become the inmates of the workhouse, 
the-former the tenants of the tomb! 
ot Charles Forster was one of my earliest patients: When I 
first knew him he was in the prime of life, scarcely thirty years 
ofage.. He was of strong athletic make, and possessed a: mind 
ofunusual vigour and ability. Being destined by his parents 
forthe mercantile life, his education and subsequent readings 
tended rather to increase the strength of his understanding 
than:.to enervate it—an effect not unfrequently produced by 


‘ethore laborious and refined course of study. 


? #Bhe mereantile pursuits, in which he became engaged at an 
early period of life, added to this natural vigour of mind. 
Aceustomed to observe and judge for himself, there: ‘were few 
men whose mental abilities were superior to hiss: On all: the 
leading questions of the day, more especially those connected 
with:commerce, he was well informed, and no favourable oppor- 
tunity:was lost to him-of rendering himself fitted to: di ge 
theduties of the state of life that had been chosen for- him—a 
Station of the first importance and responsibility—that! of an 
ish merchant. : 
be reasonably supposed that under these. circuni- 
F soon became favourably known and highly thought 








 fin-the city. He-was frequently consulted:on the first: com- 
) ial questions, not only by the partners of: the:firm with 
__ Whomehe had served and:still continued to act, but by ‘the 
a g merchants of London. : 
Bi @\few years his abilities, liis attention to business, and 
u 2 
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general good conduct, had so far recommended him to the 
esteem and confidence of the firm, as to induce the partners ‘to 
offer him a share,-as junior in the business. 

This offer was accepted; and in a few weeks Charles Forster 
was gazetted aspartner in the firm of Brooks, Wilmot, and 
Forster,:and became the active conductor of one of the leading 
Manchester houses in the city. 

In a: little time after, a marriage was solemnized between 
him and Emily Wilmot, the only child of Mr. Wilmot, the 
second in the firm, and'a sum of £10,000 was placed to the 
eredit of his private account as a marriage portion. 

Charles Forster displayed the same zeal and abilities as part- 
ner that he had manifested as assistant in the firm, and by _ his 
sedulous attention, unwearying perseverance, and the display of 
the strictest honour in all his dealings, increased the business 
and added to the prosperity of the house. In a few years the 
firm of Brooks, Wilmot, and Forster was looked upon as one of 
the safest and wealthiest houses in the city. _ 

During a period of fifteen years the same prosperity attended 
the firm, and, on balancing the books at the end of this time, 
Charles Forster's share of the profits amounted to £50,000. 

Perhaps it may appear strange to some that I should be so 
well acquainted with these particulars, but having attended him 
‘and his family for at least twenty years, I enjoyed his con- 
fidence as well as that of Mrs. Forster, and few circumstances 
occurred of which I was not informed; indeed I was regarded 
rather:as one of the family than as their medical attendant, and 
took apart in the diseussion of their private affairs, without any 
hesitation.on my part, or any objection on theirs. 

This is by no means unusual with the confidential family 

ndant. Fewsecrets are concealed from him; indeed, 
in the present instance, there were no seerets, deserving the 
name, tobe concealed. 
») Juliet Forster was the only offspring of the union; she was 
born the first year after the ae . 

Charles Forster was now not only independent, but wealthy, 
-and:began’ to feela desire for some relaxation from business, 
and:a:lttle.enjoyment from the riches which he had so diligently 
earned and so favourably acquired. He therefore contemplated 
the eremovalsofhis family to the west-end of London; and 

having, afterisome little consideration, consulted his partners on 
‘the subjeet;he purchased, with their acquiescence, a mansion 
in/Portmat-square, and became an. inhabitant, at. least, of the 
| ionable world. | Wako Hah 7, PRAM: FOTBTO® 1) 
But before he removed to his new abode, a.jumior » partner, 
~.the son of -Mr. Brooks; the head ofthe firm, was admitted into 
_ thechouse, and oceupied C. F.’s position.as active manager of 
the. business. 
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si Scarcely was he fixed in his new habitation, when his fellow- 
citizens elected him as sheriff for the ensuing year ;.an honour 
which he accepted, without hesitation, as a mark of. their appro- 
bation, and as a means of introducing him to thatsociety in the 
circles of the west-end, amongst which he naturally expected to 
form an honourable alliance for his only child—his heiress! 

I shall pass over the ensuing year, that of his shrievalty, only 
rematking that he discharged the duties of his office with credit 
to/himself and satisfaction to his fellow-citizens. Nor was: he 
less ‘successful amongst the more aristocratic portion of his ac- 
eee He soon gained their esteem, as well as their 

iendship, and became the intimate of some of our first 'no- 
bility. His wealth and position might have asserted his claim 
to the rank, but his mental ability, his general knowledge, and 
his’affability of manners, maintained and confirmed it. He was, 
in brief, proud, but not vain—independent, but not insolent— 
resolute, but not unfeeling—a combination of qualities not 
frequently met with in any station of life, and only to be found 
where superior mental abilities, mellowed by education, are 
united with the best feelings of human nature. 

He was indeed the favoured child of Fortune, who seemed to 
‘smile upon him on every occasion. 
mcAt this period, one of those strange movements took place in 
‘the commercial world, which so frequently and almost. periodi- 
eeally visit the community. I allude to the speculative mania 
Swhich affected this country in the year 182—. 
basThis first commenced, if I mistake not, in the formation of 
several Mexican Mining Companies, all of which promised 
stores of inexhaustible wealth to any and every shareholder. 
(Whatever was its commencement, it rapidly spread to all classes 
“@f the community, and merchants, tradespeople, professional 

len, nay, the very humblest classes of society, and, in many 
instances, ladies of high rank, entered the arena of speculation ; 
*erowds daily thronged the approaches to the Stock Exchange, 
and the most absurd scheme met with supporters on every 
“2Amongst the rest, Charles Forster embarked in one of the 
{Mexican Mining Companies, and became, at once, a large share- 
‘holder, and a director. 

_ She The shares rapidly rose to a high premium, and more than 
"“200'per cent. profit were, in many instances, realised. 


.. Mes rles Forster now considered himself worth at least 








Cs ®%250,000, in addition to his share in the firm of Brooks, ‘Wil- 

__ mot, and Forster, which could have easily commanded; at least, 

ee ‘more, . 

_ S§8°Somée'of his friends, who were aware of the large sum he had 
ae teat stake in ‘the:company, frequently advised him:to sell-out, if 
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not. the whole, at least, the principal portion of his shares, so 
that: he might: realize as much as'would protect him from any 
future change in their value. But his confidence in: the pros- 
ae of the: speculation was too great, and his high ‘sense of 
ux rejected a line of conduct, which, however favourable to 
his own private circumstances, would be injurious to those who, © 
confiding in the integrity of his character, had also embarked in 
the scheme. — | 
» For-some time, the advice of his friends appeared injudicious, 
as) the shares;advanced:to a higher premium, and the most flat- 
tering:reports continued: to be received from the agents of the 
Company in South America. 

But there were parties in the city, more suspicious, and less 
scrupulous, than Charles Forster, who had taken the precaution 
to send out a schooner to Mexico, with a confidential and intel- 
ligent agent on board, who had directions to visit the mines, and 
report their)true position to them. The agent, soon after his 
arrival, discovered that the mines so loudly praised were com- 
paratively worthless, and that the English shareholders were the 
dupes of needy adventurers, and their own unprincipled agents, 
who.forwarded the most encouraging accounts to Basubes that 
they might amass wealth themselves, by retaining their places, 
orb ing advantage of the rash speculation of the day. 

This treacherous conduct was not confined ‘to the agents of 
the; Company in» Mexico; more than one half of the London 
Directors were in the secret, and took timely advantage of 


»o dhe) arrivaloof the private agent was wholly unexpected in 
Mexico, and caused »the greatest alarm amongst the Company’s 
officers, They endeavoured to deceive him, but his experienced 
eyes:soon detected: the state of the mines, and determined him 
in.the course:he should pursue. » He pretended ‘to believe their 
» and gavethem to understand, that he was about visiting 
— in ~ interior of = country; but, instead oo 
doing, he madehis way as rapidly and as privately as possible 
to the Coast, and returned, at tenes to eahande ce OTR 
The winds were favourable, and, in five weeks from the day 
of his departure, the vessel arrived safe in the port of Falmouth. 
Not ;a: moment was lost—he instantly posted to London, where 
he arrived at an early hour of the morning, and conveyed to 
his employers:the intelligence that saved them, at least, from 
The. shares were atthe hi premium, having reached the 
re rice of £1000 premium. The market opened— 
the few s;in the secret, gradually sold:out, and, when 








; ‘of all ‘shares. | 
circumstance did not escape'the notice of the brokers 
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and others, connected with money matters:in the city; but as no 
arrival had been.as yet reported from Mexico, and as the usual 
monthly mail was not due for three days, the sales were regarded 
as of a speculative character, and attracted: comparatively little 
attention amongst the thousand similar transactions that were 
then of daily occurrence. . 
+; But, alarm soon spreads. Next morning, the arrival of: the 
Isabella, Captain Fowler, from Mexico, was gazetted at Lioyd’s. 
Her speedy return, she having left but thirteen -weeks’ pre- 
viously, coupled with the sales that had taken place the day 
before, increased the suspicion, and the market fell rapidly— 
numbers now wished to dispose of their shares, at a heavy loss; 
some were fortunate enough to succeed, but the evening closed 
en many who could meet with no purchasers. | 
»The next day, the mail packet arrived, and brought the usual 
flattering reports from the deceitful agents, but also private 
letters to their friends, communicating the fact of the agent’s 
arrival, and advising them to sell out as soon as possible. 
«The public were deceived; the shares again rose, and the 
unprincipled directors fed the market with their shares, and 
escaped the impending ruin—the possessors of thousands—the 
seanithy speculators—the fortunate merchants! One has since 
been raised to a baronetcy, and occupied, for some time, a dis- 
tinguished place in the legislature, whilst the names of his 
a wwiclted the Bankruptcy list to an extent unheard of 
before. . 

Bad news, it: is said, flies quickly. In a few days the whole 
sectethad transpired, and the shares of this Mexican Mining 
Company were wholly refused on the Stock Exchange. 
hoA: fearful reaction now set in. Public confidence was lost— 
despair reigned triumphant—all, all, rushed to dispose of their 
shares, but none would buy. A PANIc HAD TAKEN PLACE!— 
and the frenzy of the unfortunate speculators was only equalled 
by their former madness. There seemed to be no judgment— 
 no'discrimination—schemes good, bad, and indifferent, shared the 
same fate; and some parties realized fortunes bythe purchase 
of.'shares, of which there could be no doubt whatever. | 

The crisis was precipitated by-the self-protective measures of 
the Bank of England, the Directors of which raised the rate of 
discount 3 per cent. 
em Bhe country took the alarm—the banks became: crowded 
with applicants—and a general consternation resulted. 

«Ina few weeks, ae merchants, and tradespeople, gave 
way, and the list of bankrupts in the Gazette filled three extra 
eolumns! Many fled to the continent—some lost their reason 


| «others, alas! equally insane, terminated, at once, their hopes 





‘andstheir despair, by suicide ! 
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Amidst the: general crash, the firm of Brooks, Wilmot, and 
Forster, stood their ground steadily. Charles Forster, although 
a heavy loser by his Mexican shares, was calm and unshaken. 
He now took an active in the affairs of the house, and from 
day: to day-spent: his whole: time in the office; he was there at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and midnight frequently arrived 
ee his carriage set him down at his residence in Portman 

quare. a} ta: 

In cone -week, dishonoured bills to the amount of £180,000 
were returned.to the firm, and instantly discharged. i 

Six weeks had passed over, and public confidence was begin- 
ning tobe reinstated. Congratulations were now addressed from 
those who had weathered the storm, to their equally fortunate 
brethren; and some were heard to say, that “the worst was 
over.” . 

Up :to this -period, the Bank had acted in a liberal manner 
towards the firm of Brooks, Wilmot, and Forster, their bills 
being uniformly discounted ; this was perhaps not a little owing 
to their presenting none but first-rate paper ; to their discount- 
ing but seldom; and retaining a rest of £10,000 in the books 
of the Bank. 

But the continual drain on their capital had nearly exhausted 
their resources, and discounts became more necessary ; still, the 
Bank: supported them. 

»e The’ end:of «the month was now approaching, and it became 
necessary that the firm «should be prepared against the 4th of 
thes ensuing month, on which date, in each month, an unusual 
amount of bills falls due. Brooks, Wilmot, and Forster sent in 
their docket:as usual-it was: rejected; not a single bill being 
received~again and:again’ the rejection was repeated ! 

0 Anexplanation with the Bank now became necessary. Charles 
Forster waited on the board of Directors; and learned that, on 
the morning of ‘the:first rejection of their docket, a private bill 
of the junior partner of the firm, Mr. George Brooks, for a 
os SOR had been presented to the Bank. 

ow Thestruth was soon revealed: George Brooks had speculated 
largely—had lost heavily—and, in the hope of sustaining his 
eharactér: and fortune, had: passed his private bills to a heavy 
amount. One ofithese had made its way into the Bank parlour, 
and, at once, destroyed the credit of the firm. | 

» (Private! banks. and: professed discounters were had recourse 
to, but in vain:>>¢ ‘was shaken—was lost—and the house 
of Brooks, Wilmot, and Forster stood on the brink of ruin ! 

- In this:dilem uncle of the junior partner, brother to the 
late head of: i 








é the firm:(the senior having died some few months 
previously) was to for the loan of £180,000. This sum 






would have got over all their-difficulties; the whole of 
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their’outstandmg bills (endorsements included) not amounting 
to more than 150,000. 

.acHe was a man of immense wealth—(his property im the funds 
alone amounting to above a million, all of which he had realised 
in business)—was childless—was heartless!. He refused, sternly 
refused—and, although soon about to relinquish the whole for 
ever; denied the loan required. 

On the 9th of March, 18—, Charles Forster left his office:in 
Threadneedle Street, a bankrupt! At eleven o’clock:on ‘that 
night, his carriage set him down at his residence in: Portman 
a for the last time! 
etdile entered his house—his drawing-room—and there beheld 
his:wife—his Emily—faithful in weal or in woe—in joy or in 
sorrow—in wealth or in poverty—in health or in sickness—in 
life or in death. 
voHe-advanced towards her in silence; his face deadly pale ; 
and sat: down upon the sofa, but spoke not. 
oaf*Charles, my dear, you look pale ; what is the matter ?” 

sdShe came and sat down beside him, and placed her hand in 
his. x 
‘* Charles, love, has anything happened? anything serious ?” 
boft Yes, Emily, I am a ruined man—a bankrupt !.” 
ee Charles! Charles! my dearest! my love! my life!” 

The struggle was too great; he had fainted! My attend- 
ance»was now required, and, in less than half an hour, I-stood 
by his bedside. I soon perceived that, at present at least, I had 
_ tou ‘minister to a mind diseased,” and, accordingly, ordered a 
composing draught for the night. 
an'The next morning, I paid my patient an early visit. I found 
him in bed, attended by Mrs. Forster and her daughter 
Juliet, whose appearance shewed too plainly, that they had not 
retired to rest during the night. 

liiAcmoment’s examination disclosed to me, that my patient 
was attacked with fever. He complained principally of ‘his 
head, but other symptoms were present, which left no: doubt 
upon my mind, and led me to fear the approach of a most:serious 
attack, if not speedily checked. : 

My fears were realised, notwithstanding all my efforts:to 
restrain the onset of the complaint, and, in three days, Charles 
Forster became delirious. . 

«eThe disease advanced with such rapid strides, that, before the 





week: was concluded, his life was all but despaired of. 


_Dnuring this period Emily Forster watched: over the bed of 


_ her afflicted husband. Her hand alone moistened his parched 








___ telt'was in: vain that I entreated her to take some rest ; and 





30 cooled his fevered brow; and smoothed his burning 
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represented the risk she encountered by her constant attendance 
t his bedside. 

** J will live or die with. him,” was her reply. 

The crisis of the fever at length arrived, and a few hours would 
decide the patient's fate. 

Fortunately; a favourable change took place, and, on my 
evening visit, 1.found him restored to reason, The fever gra- 
dually subsided, and, at the end of the second week, my patient 
was able to sit up im bed. The debility produced by the attack 
was great, but, trusting in the goodness of his constitution, J 
pronounced him out of danger. . 

At this moment, the sheriff's officer entered the house-to take 
an inventory. and legal possession of the property. It happened 
that.I was inthe patient's bed-room at the time. On entering 
the we ai I found Mrs, Forster engaged with the 
officer, and. endeavouring to dissuade him from his purpose for 
a few aes. I stated to him'the condition of my patient, and 
that his appearance would be followed by most serious, if not 
fatal eabalas That, in all probability, a relapse would ensue, 
from which a recovery was not to be capanlal: 

The officer replied, that his orders were peremptory; that the 
Court of Bankruptey had issued the fiat; and that the sheriff 
was personally responsible for the property in. the house. 
It,was. at length arranged, that the officer should take the in- 
ventory without our patient's knowledge, and that I should 
re-enter. the: bedroom on some pretence, that he might have an 
opportunity of noting its contents. 

‘Our»plan succeeded; I gave my onal security for the 
peneety in the house ; and the officer left without Charles 

orster knowing that. he had entered:his dwellin 

A few days: morecompleted his. recovery, and my patient 
entered upon the painful duty of rendering up his:estate. I 
= met dwell on the particular circumstances that occurred 

to day. . Suffice it to say, that Charles Foster and 

his family left their mansion, and resigning all into the hands of 

= sheriff, took furmished lodgings in the Edgeware Road, as 
their future place of abode. 

During the ensuing three months, his attendance at his office 
and the Court of Bankruptcy was constant, and, at their ter- 
mination, his .certificate was handed to him, with an encomium 
from the commiissioner, on the integrity of his conduct. 


_The noble—the e honourable—the generous 
a dopeived Mavat-everything, bot his chenaetor end his if 
aiedthinen but ter ife 

He had lost honour, whilst:some of his unprinci- 


ost all-except his 
| brother directors. were raised to stations of rank and dignity ! 
is possible that virtue may be-punished—-vice rewarded—in 


his world; it is not so in the next. 
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odxvisited him daily, for I observed that the mental struggle 
within him was great, and that his general appearance and bodily 
health had become much impaired. And yet his fortitude never 
forsook him. He spoke calmly and firmly on the state of his 
affairs, and even occasionally with cheerfulness of his future 
prospects.. His confidence in his Mexican speculation was 
stil unshaken, and, although the most disastrous reports had 
been ‘received from South America, he looked forward to the 
time when they should recover their position and live inde« 
pendent. , 

This impression could not be erased from his mind, although 
the:shares were so unsaleable as to be retained by his assignees, 
rather than disposed of for comparatively nothing. But for 
this:circumstance, perhaps, he would have given up all expecta- 
tions from them. 

His certificate having been granted, the excitement passed 
away, and his bodily health began to tell the efforts he had made 
+the struggles he had encountered— the ordeal he had passed. 
Symptoms of low bilious fever made their appearance, attended 
with a degree of nervousness, not unfrequently present in such 
cases. 

“On one of my daily visits, I found him in the drawing-room, 
attended, as usual, by his faithful Emily, and his only child. He 
seemed more cheerful than he had been for some time past, but 
hischeerfulness was the result of excitement, not of natural health. 
ad chad no sooner entered the drawing-room than he rose from 
the sofa, approached me smiling, and said, 
. effHa, Doctor, good morning—good morning—lI shall soon be 
off your list.” 

* T hope so; but sit down.” 
iEmily Forster looked towards me, and faintly smiled. 
iJ felt his pulse, and found that its beats were upwards of one 
_ liundred in the minute. 

b You are not so well to-day.” 
if Not so well? I never was better in all my life.” 
aT am glad you feel so, but you require some rest. Your 
liver is out of order, and I must prescribe for you.” 
s$ Well, what shall I do?” 
“£1 think you had better retire to bed.” 
_ -m{Po bed, my dear Doctor, what should I: do im bed? I 
_ could not sleep; and to make prisoners of my Emily too and 
We: who could not leave me—no, Doctor, revoke your 
_ sentence, do not condemn me to bed.” 


oe ae cannot, Charles.” 





| it Well, then, be itso. You command—l obey.” , 
_ He retired to bed. 1 wrote a prescription forhim, and gave 
strict orders as to his diet.and regimen. | 
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The following morning I visited him at an earlier hour than 

usual, and-entered his bed-room, during the temporary absence 

of his wife and daughter. The moment I entered the room, he 

raised himself on his elbow, drew back the curtain, and ex- 
claimed— 

‘Joy! joy! Doctor—good news, at last—the packet has 
arrived from Mexico, and the shares are again at a premium. 
I have just received a letter from the secretary, summoning me 
to-a meeting of the board to-day, at twelve o’clock. I only 
waited your arrival, and leave, to get up and dress.” ‘ 

I need hardly state, that I was rejoiced at the intelligence. 
I advanced to the bed-side, and took him by the hand—it was 
burning hot. 

*“*T do indeed rejoice, my dear Charles, and congratulate you 
from my heart ; but I fear you are not in a fit state to leave the 
house; we must send an apology for you.” 

“ Oh, by no means. I must attend. It is a special meeting, 
and the secretary particularly requests my attendance. You 
will see, here is theletter.” 
oma searched under his pillow for the letter, but could not 

it. 

“s* What has become of it? Emily must have taken it.” 

** No matter, my dear friend, I shall speak to Mrs. Forster 
about it.” 

*T left the ‘bed-room, and entered the drawing-room as Mrs. 
Forster was about leaving it; addressing her, I asked— 

** What joyful news‘is this?” 

** Is he so much better to-day?” 

** I cannot say he is; but the news from Mexico ?” 

** What news, I pray ?” 

I related to-her what her-husband had just told me. 

** Impossible,” she ‘replied; ‘‘no letter has been. received ; 
what can he mean ?” : 

We returned hastily to the bed-room. Our patient was 

« already up—had drawn. back the window curtains, and was 

busily e arranging his wardrobe. I took him by the 
hand—lI felt his, pulse—the light fell on his countenance—the 
truth flashed on me in a moment! 

** Gracious Heaven !—he is mad!” - 

Accustomed as I was to scenes of trial, I was quite unpre- 

— for this; ‘The shock nearly overpowered me. With dif- 

ficulty 1 summoned all my energies to the task, and,after much «< 
entreaty, at succeeded in inducing: him to return to bed. 

was no ‘no news from Mexico!—no, advance in 
the shares! Jtewas‘allva«dream!—a delusion! | I feel myself 
unable, even after the lapse:of'so many years, to dwell on parti- 
; culatsi’ [shall come to a conclusion. .- hastens 5 
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dn six. weeks after his first attack, Charles. Forster was ad- 
mitted into a private asylum—a confirmed lunatic! Emily 
Forster, and her daughter Juliet, by the advice, and with the 
assistance of a few friends—there is friendship in this world— 
opened a ladies’ schoo] for his and their support. 

eel saw him frequently in the asylum—at my last visit, on 
asking: him how he felt, he replied— 

.f Perfectly well. News has just arrived from Mexico—the 
shares are again at a premium—lI have just received a letter 
from the secretary, summoning me to attend a meeting to-day, at 
twelve o'clock.” 

»- Alas! his case was hopeless. 

Another week closed his earthly career. Emily Forster soon 
followed him to the grave; their ashes joined on earth—their 
spirits, I trust, in heaven ! 

Peace, eternal peace, to their manes! 

The old man who had refused his aid in the time of need, and 
who might have saved so many scenes of affliction, survived his 
refusal but a short time. A few months before his decease, he 
married—alas! that such a ceremony should be so profaned— 
his housekeeper, and left her a widow, and the mistress of two 
millions of funded property. 

-oSuliet Forster is now the head of one of the first educational 
establishments in the neighbourhood of London. 

» tdieu, reader! the race is not always to the swift—nor the 
battle to the strong. 





SELF-LOVE. 


SELF-LOVE! how troublest thou our destiny ! 
How weavest round us thine eternal spells! 
Oh how important to myself am I— 

How little car’d for by one body else ! 


Ne’er thrives beneath thy sway the pamper’d plant, 
Forc’d into being but for idle show ; 
Of promise full, as of performance scant, 
Thine hours of rapture lead to years of woe! 
Time, and yon high revolving sun, mete out 
“81 Their periods of full ripeness and decay 
Ait To all things : but self-love’s volcanoes spout 
dou -The lava which destroys them in a day! 
-be¢ ©) Thou universal enemy of man ! 
m= sove’Thou of the great and good the wiliest foe! 
_ tleeys May I be taught aright thy power to sean; 
_ ‘ite «Less to love self, and more of self to know! 
Hampstead. Samoet Gower. 
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SONGS. 


ITALY AND IND’. 


, "Tis said, of all resplendent skies 
Italia’s sparkle most— 

And that her flowers have richer dies 
Than other lands can boast: 

- "Tis said her sea has deeper blue— 
Her sun a brighter set— 

Oh, never shall I think it true 
Till India I forget. 


Tis said Italia’s maids abound 
In softness, warmth, and soul, 
And love with fervour seldom found 
Where colder seasons roll: 
"Tis boastéd they have raven curls, 
And eyes like sparkling jet— 
Ah, so it is with Indian girls, 
Whom T shall ne’er forget. 


Her tongue, they say, has beauties which 
No other tongues contain— 

That, breath’d from female lips, "tis rich 
As music’s melting strain : 

Its tones, with vowel’d grace replete, 
Enchant, I own— et, 

Dear sunny Ind’ has sounds as sweet, 
Or strangely I forget. 


O Italy! thou land of song, 
Though peerless is thy fame, 
More p easing visions round me throng 
At Ind’s remember’d name: 
I trod her soil, as Tasso thine, 
Ere youth’s warm sun had set, 
And these delights that then were mine— 
‘Ah, can I now forget ? pee 
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THE “ TRADE-WIND.” 


Ou, music bring, and a welcome sing 
To the brave, the brisk, ‘“‘ Trade-wind,” 
Whose cheering gale, to the flagging sail, 
Is as health to the drooping mind. 


His course you may trace, by the smiling face 


Which the skies and the waters wear, 
For he loves to run, in the track of the sun, 


And all things sparkle there. 


Midway from the poles, where ocean rolls 
His surges broad and bright, 

He gaily glides o’er the azure tides, 
Nor rests by day or night ; 

But he turns and flies, or affrighted dies, 
If he be by the land confin’d, 

For its barrier-wali and mountains tall 
Suit not the swift ** Trade-wind.” 


The joy he brings on his rapid wings, 
Let harass’d sailors say ; 

He wakes the deep from its death-like sleep, 
And its fever drives away: 

And navies strong he wafts along 
Before his favouring blast, 

Nor gives their sails to stranger gales 


Till half their voyage be past. 


As a meteor bright, in his scales of light, 
The dolphin cuts the sea, 

And ocean wide doth nought beside 
Contain more swift than he. 

But, with breeze so fair our ship to bear, 
His peer in the race he'll find— 






While, the porpoise dark, and the lagging shark 


We will leave far, far, behind. 


Then, music bring, and 4 welcome sing © 
To the brave, the brisk, ** Trade-wind,” 

Whose cheering gale, to the flagging sail, 
Is as health to the drooping mind. 


Though his blast, when loud, may burst a shroud, 


Or a mast too rudely bend, 
Without his aid, the sons of trade 
Would miss a useful friend. 


T. W. 


D. 
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RAMBLES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By the Author of “ The Miser’s Son,” “ Revenge,” ge. §c. 
No. II. 


THERE is no pleasure of the senses to be compared with that 
we derive from the cultivation of our love of beauty; and I 
have made up my mind, after a long and diligent search into 
the sources of enjoyment, that the contemplation of what is 
good, true, and sublime, is the only pursuit worthy of a rational 
and intelligent being. Of course, 1 mean not to express myself 
with contempt on the ordinary avocations of life, far less do I 
desire to discourage a career of active benevolence. Still, even 
these have their relation to those abstract principles of our 
being, which, in truth, dignify and ennoble the realities by 
which we are surrounded. ‘Therefore, I think it essential to 
self-development to hold communion with the soul in retirement, 
and to receive those genial impulses, fresh from the heart of 
nature, that Heaven so bountifully pours forth. | 

Where is not beauty? It isthe spirit that moves over the 
universe, all joy and serenity; it is the smile that God wears 
upon his everlasting brow ; it is the inspiration of all thought, 
and the hope of all wisdom. Wisdom is its companion, and 
truth is its friend; and, when these three are beheld with our 
spiritual eyes, we know that they are one, even as God is one. 

en I will worship beauty as the chief good; early in the 
morning, I will open my bosom to the music of the.seraph, and 
be happy because I see that nature is happy. ‘We are such 
stuff as s are made of ;” and how useless to expénd feeling 
and passion on the ale of this phantasm of time, when there 
are verities so won and magnificent within ourselves—in 
cherishing which we soar to'the love of truth! Poetry, whether 
- of Genius or Nature, is something holier than the vulgar deem ; 
it is sent 'to I ake us better and purer; it is, as Keats divinely 
says, ii - ‘ ; . , f " 3 
_-.,-.»_9 “An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
~~~) Pouring unto us from the heavens’ brink.” 
pap jexporiinenndg S inet 3 : . 

- It. is.my custom to speculate.a.good deal, in my loose and 
lle manner, upon subjects for. the most avoided by 
men;,and.especially upon death.and immortality. The idea 
of. ceasing .to.be. in this life conveys. no terror to my mind, 

? Ihave familiarized, myself. with it; and when. I am in 
try, inhaling the pure air.of heaven, I often experience 

iiyide myself from, my-body, and float-in the liquid 
U jpily for, the world, people 
i tion only: with lothsome 
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images and hideous and appalling thoughts. The poetry of the 
soul is not suffered to sway the mind; and either bigotry and 
superstition, or doubt and disbelief, preclude consolation from 
entering into our being. And thus we hug’to’our bosoms the 
present state of torpor and folly, instead of revelling in the 
contemplation of what is divine and immortal; we look perti- 
fiaciously down into the charnel and the ashes, and do not lift 
our eyes to the firmament, the glory of whose brightness pro- 
claims that the hand which made it is omnipotent, 

~’ When these pages are read, I shall probably have ceased to 
breathe, and this body will be a shapeless mass of clay, Then, 
T shall certainly know more than I do now, or have passed into 
unconsciousness. Annihilation is a name for nothing, after all, 
and it does not trouble me; but I am prone to dream of what this 
conscious intellect will be. Am I to exist only as an abstraction, 
a-shadow? The analogy of Nature is against it. Logicians 
may reason for ever; but there is a faculty above reason, and 
there is the evidence of the unseen—the faith that links us to 
imperishable essences. 


‘“‘]T have heard, 
In mine own heart, this joyous truth averr’d, 
<a The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
ty In love and worship, blends itself with God!” 


“Asa spititualist, all Nature to me is but the reflection of In- 
lite Wisdom ; and in loving the beauties so lavishly scattered 
foughout the earth, I learn the more to reverence the author 
‘them. But I am a frail and erring creature—Heaven help 
! and I care not to go among men, and be exposed to those. 
Wild and stormy passions, the rocks on which so many strong 
ts are wrecked. I prefer to live alone, and to do homage 

t6 God as I best can. I may be accused of wasting energies 
a powers, such as I possess, and yet I am not fit for the world, 
1éré are some trees and plants that die in the crowded haunts 
fen; and I will not seek those haunts more than I am com- 
pelled. Until the age of thirty, I led a feverish life in the great 
city—ten -years of ceaseless toil, vain search for felicity—but 
here I breathe freely. I am not, I fear, a philanthropist, and 
amevery'sick of the petty vanity, the pride, and the inordinate 
Passions, which rule so many capable of loftier pursuits, I'wish 
— Robito ‘hate any human being; yet, that is no reason why I 
should not have my solitude to myself. I have not a’contempt 
forchumanity; but I believe that this is‘ the lowest ‘stage of 
_ -fationalexistence, and am sometimes inclined to be of Hamlet’s 
ee thinking: Still, as there is “a special ees m the 
_ talbofta sparrow,” these evil things are overruled for good, and 


























a _ Werdu'lll if we'attempt to invalidate the idea that progress is the 
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law of development. Let us keep on hoping, and, meanwhile, 
be certain that fate is the servant of the brave of heart and the 
great of faith. 

I shall, hereafter, allude but little to these grave. subjects, 
though they continually occupy my mind, but express myself 
according to my mood, believing that a simple record of one’s 
interior being is the rarest of composition. If one were able to 
depict, with the precision of an anatomist, all that goes on with- 
in, what a wonderful work it would be! But we dare not brave 
the censure of the world by laying bare those recondite secrets 
of the soul. Rousseau himself could not. doit. God alone, 
then, penetrates the mysteries of our hearts. He knows our 
weakness, measures our capacity, comprehends the machinery of 
our nature, and directs all to work out the inscrutable purposes 
of perfect wisdom. I have.frequently meditated a confession, 
to be published after my death, of misdeeds, thoughts, dreams, 
and vain hopes, but the world does not believe in truth, and has 
a strange pleasure in walking along blind and deaf ; so that when 
some rash hand would unstop the ears, and unclose the eyes, 
the ancient hypocrite’s orbs stare vacantly around, and shaking 
his hoary head, he says, * This is delirium!” Alas! is it even 
so? Religion has a sterner and deeper meaning. 

When I was very young, I had a companion whom [I loved ; 
he had a girl’s heart and a man’s head, and we used to converse 
together, in. the solitary places, on the problems of life. He 
had read much and thought much, and though little more than 
nineteen, few men were capable of arguing with him, To him 
I.could.tell more than to any other human being; but, even to 
him; not all, As far, however, as the confession of the intellect, 
of, my vacillation and doubt, I concealed nothing whatever from 
him. | One favourite theme of ours was nature; and I used to 
maintain that we have no. distinct idea of such an entity ab- 
stracted from the universe, ‘‘ Nature,” said A., “is, indeed, in- 
pe se and I do not see that we have any cause to 
think it. has positive existence, It is the phantom of the un- 
ble, and: walks; like a shadow, over the world, so that 
we never behold that which it veils, but asin a mirror. Essence 
and substance are alike unknown tous; yet not a thought of our 
thinds»but is,in connection with them. Essence is that which 
isthe: life.of.substance; but who knows. what life is? God is 
the positive power, as Nature is the passive recipient of his influ- 
ence; Dheyare, we may assert, the father and mother of all. 
Nature is ‘eternal.(as'infinity must be); yet, abstract the idea of 















God, and nothing.” ‘ You not. exactly agree with 
me, then?» - i is, not; Nature; but we can, have 
no notion af, the : the other ; and it has. sometimes 


appeared to me that, in being too curious, we often) search for 
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that'to which we have given a name without attaching an idea. 
We ought always to define our meaning ere we seek for truth, 
just as in setting out on a journey, it is necessary to have a de- 
fined route in order to make any progress. It is not at all 
necessary, however, for us to know that we may enjoy; and herein 
we perceive the beneficence of that Power to whom we owe our 
‘being. No, the wisest and the happiest are those, who having 
thought much and felt much, are content to take much on trust, 
and be grateful for all things, whatever they may be. So let us 
goon without fainting or despondency, to the end.” I imbibed 
from my high-souled friend many of those principles miscalled 
by the world mystical, and drank from the fount of Coleridge’s 
bold and ideal theology, both wisdom and consolation. Divinity 
of an exalted character almost necessarily leads to poetry; and, 
in fact, poetry integrates the loftiest divinity and ethics. Plato 
is'as poetic as Homer; and even Kaut is as pyschologically so 
as Schiller. The inner life of man is all poetry: in cities it 
comes forth in the form of sombre thought on the destiny of the 
human race; in the country it is imbued with a melancholy half 
allied to felicity and hope. I rise with the lark, and I observe 
the dew on the grass and the flowers, with delighted sense ; I inhale 
the odour of the sweet spring-air, impregnated with the pure 
breath of violets; I listen to the birds in the woodlands, and 
am half inclined to sing too; but, if I do attempt that, somehow 
the notes are sad, and I soon refrain. It is in the quiet evening, 
however, that I am most happy. Then, I watch the first pale 
star in the grey sky, and fancy it has a voice to bid us be calm 
and resigned. Are not the stars preachers of immortality, placed 
there to solemnize our thoughts and inform us that love is inde- 
structible, and God is love? No; there is not any reason why 
ee! should despond ; there is not any reason why we should wear 
yp ata visage, and be haunted with no thoughts save those 
of death and the fear of misery. Death will come at its ap- 
pointed time, and the young and the old will fall “like sear and 
‘withered leaves ;” but is it for us to nourish the child of morbid 
Smagination, called fear, and not that born of the spirit, and 
which is ‘a hope beyond the shadow of a dream 2” 
weaving these thoughts, I have sometimes determined to pene- 
trate into the motives and-actions of men, and have gone*forth, 
_ tholdinig, as I believed, my Ithuriel’s spear, and armed withthe 
_ @onsciousness of an honest intention. But, in spite of my reso- 
dation, I have shrunk appalled from the contemplation of the 
: rns, that have met my view. A battle-field, with its 
's; its stormy passions, and concentrated agonies, may be 





_ More terrible to witness than such things as Ihave seen; but to 
_ %ehold London at night, when wretches stagger out of the public- 








| ‘Réuses:with their hideous oaths and filthy language—to hear the 
= - 
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foul expressions that issue from the mouths of fair young crea- 
tures in, the early dawn of womanhood—to know that they are 
plying their aan trade, till doomed perhaps to die in abject 
destitution,—Oh ! these are spectacles that fill us with such dis- 
gust and humiliation, ‘ that they have driven even thinking men 
to doubt whether a God exists.” 

How §is-it. that men are. continually seeking to redress our 
political. grievances, and squandering their mental resources 
upon what is of. merely temporary interest, when such frightful 
evils afflict our social state, and sap the foundations of order? | 
am about to relate a story of one of those hapless outcasts of 
society, that, when I heard it from her own lips, thrilled me 
with horror,. I found her in an almost dying state in a 
miserable abode which I happened to be passing one night, when 
a woman came out of the door, and asked if I were nota me- 
dicalman. I answered in the negative; when. the female told 
me that there was a woman in that house who was very ill, with- 
out a friend in the world, and she knew not if the poor wretch 
could bear moving to the hospital. I said that I would see her, 
and. ‘was conducted to the apartment where she lay. She had 
enee been extremely handsome; but now she was the merest 
shadow... Her eyes. were preternaturally bright, for she was in 
a state of fever, amounting almost to delirium. I never was 
more shocked, than when I recognised, in this degraded creature, 
a girl whom I had. known when I was a boy; in fact, I had 
loved her, as boys do; but, for many years, I had heard nothing 
of her... I shall never forget that night. The moon shone down 
upon her, gloriously bright; but there. was no candle in the 
desolate chamber... In. the street there were sounds of revelry, 
and, Death was striding towards the poor victim before me, to 
release her from, her, .wretchedness. Human aid I saw was 
vain; the curtain was about to fall on the brief tragedy of her 
existence. , 


THE STORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE. 


| 1 see her.as I did in my. boyhood, with her serene eyes and 
_— hair! A, lovely child she was, and good as beautiful. 


How, often. we used to wander together in the long summer days, 
(gathering wild flowers, or telling incredible stories to each other 
of ghosts and fairies! Then, the world was so full of golden 
and.sweet romance, that not a tree in the dark forest, and not a 
flower in.the green pasture, but had a meaning to our minds be- 
yond reality, . They.were. the haunts of spirits, and the dwelling 
of beauty..{No wonder that in the childhood of society there 
are so many strang s and wild in stories, prone as 
the human soul, is to. >. the ideal its home and its passion! 1 
‘eft her little. more.than. a child, and we had.agreed that, when 
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we' were old enough, we were to be married! The love of a 
oung, boyish heart, though not devoid of passion, is purer and 
fae selfish than that of a man. Louisa Miller—such was her 
name—was sent to some boarding school, near London, where 
she remained until she was fifteen. Misfortunes having befallen 
her family, she then went into the house of a fashionable milliner 
in Bond Street. I was divided many miles from ‘the poor girl, 
and she had not a friend near her in whose protection she could 
be safe. It is unnecessary to trace the progress of an unhappy 
attachment which became rooted in her heart for a young officer 
in the Guards, whose assiduities at last prevailed with her to 
_ quit her employer, and to sacrifice all to her love. She was but 
sixteen, the poor child! and she was an easy victim. Methinks 

I ’see the frown of indignation gathering on the brow of some 
incorruptible lady, who never felt passion, and therefore could 
not resist temptation. I do not justify the sin, but I am cer- 
tain that Louisa Miller was once pure of heart as a saint in 
Heaven. Therefore, the love must have been strong by which 
her heart was vanquished. It is the custom of the world tosay 
such things should not be brought to light; that a veil should 
be cast over the fearful passions of the human bosom. Religion 
and philosophy however have taught otherwise; and in propor- 
tion as our minds are elevated above the narrow prejudices of 
society, do we penetrate into the abysses of truth, and stand 
‘face to face with nature. The man for whom Louisa had aban- 
doned her home and virtue, died very suddenly, and the wretched 
girl thought she should have died too. Indeed, in the agony of 
er despair, she contemplated suicide, and actually bought 
poison. This crime she did not commit; but without any re- 
sSoutces—her friends and relatives having abandoned her—what 
“was she to do? None would employ her, and but one direful 
alternative remained. ‘“ ’Tis an old tale, and often told;” she 
sank once snore in infamy and degradation, and she became a 
prostitute. ‘‘ And now,” she told me—* now, I experienced 
such misery, that, if anything can expiate sin, my tortures 
bart have done so. The vilest scorned me; yet their contempt 
‘could never have been so deep as that I feltfor myself. Icould 
Not pray, I could not rest; and it was only when my veins were 
inflamed with maddening drink that I hada temporary interval 
‘of oblivion. ‘The bright and cheerful sunshine was hateful to 
‘mé, and heaven's glory made me accursed. All the” world 
eared immersed in gloom—life was a burthen;' and’ earth 
en full of hideous and unreal things. I lifted my tear- 
are from the ground, and they did not meet the glad sights 


’ 


d in childhood! In the dark and ‘desolate nights of win- 


when the cold pierced my heart, I was comipelled to leave 





“dwelling in search of what was miost lothsome’ and hatefal. 
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I was compelled to force smiles to my lip, when it was writhing 
in torment; I forced gaiety, when I could rather have groaned 
in the bitterness of my spirit. I was not seventeen, and life 
should have been pleasant then; but, oh! my dreams were all 
of terror, and my sleep peopled with phantoms that drove me 
mad! ‘There was dull leaden weight in my brain ; and, reck- 
less of all things, I saw with gloomy satisfaction, that my health 
was declining. Slowly it came—very slowly—and I am dying 
(as thousands have died before me), with none to shed a tear 
over my memory When I am gone. No! a moral nuisance will 
have been swept away from society, and my brief eighteen years 
of life, which Lies seemed a century, appear on the record of 
God's angel, for perdition. I have no hope; I am unfit to live 
or to die.” I told her, with deep emotion, that there was mercy 
for all, but she shook her head. I never left her for more than 
a few minutes, until all was over. She died without much 
bodily pain, quite broken-hearted. It is not my purpose to 
point the moral of this sad story—it points its own. Woe unto 
those inhuman monsters who bring such trustful hearts to so 
dire an end! 
The two monster evils of civilization are, undoubtedly, pros- 
titution and drunkenness. It is said they will never cease, so 
long as humanity remains what it is. I think otherwise, and I 
call most earnestly upon all who have the desire to serve their 
fellow-creatures; to endeavour to anieliorate these calamities. 
The social abuses of the system under which we live must be 
remedied, or that system fall and crush usin theruins. . . 
- + « Away from the tainted atmosphere of the vast city, I 
sometimes) resolve. to forget that such things are, and to enjoy 
amy existence without sin, as far as I can, since the individual 
can.do little or. nothing to. remove the misery by which he is 
-encompassed. .. This is selfish wisdom; but I believe it obtains 
far more ‘currency in. the world than we are willing to allow. 
Would that it were otherwise, and then we should not hear of 
_guch  stories,as make the blood cold with horror. 
»edt is my custom when I am sad, and] always am when I think 
f poor Louisa, to walk to one of the prettiest spots with which 
d.am_acquainted near London, and there, from the summit of a 
hill, to look. down, on the distant city. The tides of human life 
| oy 5 gi ; 1am alone with my soul, and I can think 
and feel as I list. No sorrow here! I can see a-small church, 
‘ , wg trees, about.a mile away, and it is pleasant to 
hear the bells on a Sunday afternoon, when the glad insects 










_ people the.cah -quietude is the spirit that presides over 
_ the spot...Oh!. when Sick at hear, and weary of She vebrldt there 
is a nameless charm in the loneliness to make us purer and bet- 


ter men, Many a pretty flower invites our notice; many a 
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wild bird carols to us from the bowery trees; many a soft tint 
in the blue heaven elicits our admiration. Rest thee, here, my 
spirit! The pilgrimage of Time is brief, and all that thou dost 
mourn, and all that thou dost fear, will pass away, and the true 
and the good alone remain. Death and Time are the shadows 
of ourselves, and when we go hence, where are they ? 

The following lines I composed, as I stood in my favourite soli- 
tude, not long after Louisa Miller expired. She was buried at no 
great distance, and I was dreaming over the happy past of our 
childhood, as the images arose to my fancy :— 


“The smile of noon is past, and evening 
Steals with a dreamy music o’er the brain. 
O Memory! thou dear and holy thing !— 
Thou mournful joy ! how cherish’d is thy pain! 
Which, at this hour, is precious unto imme, 
Next to the hope of immortality. 


“T hear the voices that I lov’d so well, 
When life was blithesome and a holiday ! 
They come upon me with a solemn swell, 
And utter sounds that to my soul convey 
Fond intimations of the world above, 
And bid me worship, still, in faith and love. 


“Then, hence, pale spectre of mortality ! 
The evil perishes, the good remains ! 
’Tis not the beautiful that e’er doth die, 
But the divine that the Eternal gains. 
Mortality may be the shell; but ne’er 
The pearl should be believ’d to perish there !” 





As the story of Louisa Miller excited a great deal of interest 
in my heart, I was much moved in looking over some of the 
-effects of poor Raymond (as his executor), when I discovered a 
little ringlet of her hair, which she had given him when she was 
thirteen, and he not many years her senior. He had kept it in 
a letter which she wrote with it when they parted; and how 
strange it did seem to me that she could ever become the de- 
graded creature she was when he found her dying! She, once 
_ 80 innocent, so fond, so tender! Well, God knows the human 
heart, and we ourselves do not! Raymond was buried near the 
unfortunate woman—it was his wish that it should be so—and no 
stone marks where they lie. What a pity they should not have 
“come together in life instead of death ! : 
_., This paper has been a melancholy one; but I think that 
-melancholy, when it is not morbid, is good for us. It weans 
_us from the worldliness that gathers round us in the battle of 
human existence ; and, at the same time, does not overshadow 
_the promise of the better life in our soul’s belief. 
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THE LAST FEAR. 
By the Writer of “The Elegiac Ode to the late Thomas Hood.” 


I wou Lp that every lovely thing 
Were round about me—creatures glad— 
With what blithe sweetness I would sing ! 
My songs should ne’er be sad. 


For grove, and forest, hill, and vale, 

And winding brook, and flowing stream— 
Their very names o’er me prevail, 

Like some remember’d m. 


Untainted air, heaven's blessed light, 
And grassy earth, and shady tree, 

Thou, lowly one! wert happy quite, 
Did these encompass thee, 


Ah! if those forms of loveliness, 
Whose names alone such transport bring, . 
My longing senses might possess, . 
ow blithely I would sing ! 


But, e’en as Echo must reveal 

The tale she hears, whate’er it be, 
I shadow forth what others feel ; 
The sorrows that I see. 

















Of Poverty’s unnumber’d woes 
Are bungety. nakedness—confess’d ; 
But he within its shadow knows 
Of thousand ills unguess’d. 


It was a ruined house that bent, 

As brooding o’er the squalid street; 
Or, as with brotherly intent, _ 

Its ancient friend to greet. 


A drear old.age that house oS a 
Its sashes torn, its portal shatter’d 

The upper half with dust o’erlaid ; 
The ower, mud- r’d, 


could it boast attractions rare; 
ch little y brought, 
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The parlour window could arrest 
The infant lounger’s eager looks, 
With nuts and gingerbread, and, best, 
With pictur’d story-books. 


Slate-pencil, box of paints, and sheets 
Of gold, like that of fairy-land, 
Which, when the slightest touch it meets, 
Flies from the grasping hand. 


‘* Life is a mingled yarn ”"—we see 

This truth will stand, however tested ; 
‘Thus, on this haunt of poverty, 

Bright hopes and fancies rested. 


A woman came, of stilly mien, 
And spake in such a stilly tone, 

You would have said, she must have been 
For years and years, alone. 


A listening, hush’d, expression lay 
Upon her pallid countenance ; 

Her eye, slow-moving, dull, and grey, 
Like one wrapt in a trance. 


She said—* I see, you have a room 
To spare, which, pray you, let me view, 
For I must leave my present home, 
Within a day or two.” 


Then, Mrs. Dobson clos’d her door 

Quite fast, to guard her precious wares; 
And, with the stranger, did explore 

A flight of darksome stairs. 


Right carefully they downward go, 
Foe perils in the place abound, 

And, stooping where the roof is low, 
At last find level ground. 


O Light! thy full unstinted shower 
Doth give decay the hue of bloom: 

Thy scatter’d rays have here no power 
To charm away the gloom. 


The mouldy wall, by weather-stains, 
Grotesquely deck’d; the broken floor ; 

And crumbling ceiling; shatter’d panes ; 

And half-reclining door ; 
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A desolate and dismal scene 

Dispread before the stranger’s eyes— 
Yet, by her fix'd unchanging mien, 

It gave her no surptise. 


She look’d not up, nor yet, around, 
Nor mark’d the ictchlase falling door ; : 
But seem’d as listening for a sound 
Beneath the hollow floor. 


Then, turning round, she slowly said, 
* T could be well contented here, 

But there is one thing that I dread, 
It is my mortal fear!” 


Said Mrs. Dobson, ‘* What is that? ? 
You’re not efraial the house is haunted ? 
Here, in this room, alone I’ve sat, 


Full many a night, undaunted.” 


The stranger, shuddering, replied, : 
** No thought of ghosts doth me dismay, 
But, through these crevices so wide, 
Lest rats should make their way.” 


Her pallid face still paler grew; 

She clasp’d her hands—“ ’tis this I fear ; 
Good friend, in mercy, tell me true, 

Do rats inhabit here?” - 


Poor human nature !—in that pray’r, 
A life’s whole history we see ; 

The deep, the fatal, blank, despair, 
Of utter poverty. 


E. L. E. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND, 
‘oy [o@HRONOLOGICALLY AND BIOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Br Wiuram Cooxe Srarroxp. 
Tas: Italian Opera has] been the favorite amusement of the 
aristocracy of England; and, of late years, the middle classes of 


this country have oA a taste for that music which their fathers 
a age By ork ‘but sure degrees, aided ‘by the stimulus 


eda always gives, the English 
people hare Sa become — the finest musical establish- 





ment, for the a in Europe. The spirit of 
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competition, which has done so much mischief in other quar- 
ters, has now been directed to this—a second Italian Opera 
House is to rival the fame and emulate the success of the first ; 
and as public attention is at present so eminently directed to 
this subject, by the design of Signor Costa and his coadjutors to 
turn Covent Garden into a lyric theatre, for the performance of 
the Italian musical drama, some account of the rise and pro- 
gress of that establishment, which has so long existed amongst 
us, ey be neither uninteresting nor uninstructive. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his elaborate ‘‘ History of Music,” 
says—*‘ It is mupponedt that the design of introducing the Italian 
a into England, was first concerted at the assemblies of the 
celebrated Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, and niece 
to the Cardinal of that name.” At these assemblies, as we learn 
from Evelyn, dramatic musical entertainments were introduced : 
the music, however, was not Italian, but French; and the 
entertainments were under the direction of Paisible, a French 
musician of considerable eminence.* The idea, even, of in- 
troducing the Italian music did not originate with these assem- 
blies: it had been entertained before her Grace’s arrival; for 
Pepys, recording a party given by Lord Brouncke, on the 12th 
of January, 1667, says:—‘“ We met Tom Killigrew, Sir Robert 
Murray, and the Italian Signor Baptista, who hath. prepared 
a play in Italian for the opera, which Sir T. Killigrew do 
intend to have up; and here he did sing one of the acts.” The 
play, however, was never performed; and it was not till 
several years after, that the ‘‘ Opera,” as represented in Italy, 
was produced in England. | 

Italian music, however, had been known in this country 
long previous to the introduction of the Opera. The composers 
of Elizabeth's time were acquainted with the works of the 
Italian madrigalists; and Nicholas Mateis, an Italian, who came 
to England in the reign of Charles the Second, [1680], not 
only improved the style of violin playing, but by the superior 
quality of the music he introduced, as Roger North tells us, 
he “occasioned the decay of French music; and [the] favour 
of Italian came on by degrees.” Purcell also owned his obliga- 
tion to Italian music.—It was at a much later period when 
Italian singers came to this isle of fogs and mists, so differ- 
_ ent from their sunny clime. The first of whom any public 
a is kept, was Francesca Margherita de ’Epine; whom 

re find in the London Gazette, of 1692, announced to ‘sing at 
@ concert in York Buildings,t under the designation of “The 





os 
"Ag! . . 

_* Hogarth’s “ Memoirs of the.Musical Drama, vol. i. p. 151. | 
bo t These buildings were’ erected in 1680, expressly for musical performances. 
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Italian Lady,” recently arrived, ‘*so famous for singing,” Her 
sister, ** Maria Margherita,” came with her; and their per- 
formance formed the subject of conversation at all the places 
of fashionable resort of the day. A German musician named 
Greber accompanied De l’Epine, who was, from that circum- 
stance, known by the unclassical and equally unromantic name 
of ** Greber’s Peg.” 

In April, 1693, we find Signor Tosé, who wrote a * Treatise 
on Singing,” in England, advertising concerts. Italian vocal 
and instrumental music appears, from that date, to have been 
generally given at these entertainments, which paved the way 
for the ITanIAN OPERA. 

The first Opera represented in England, after the Italian 
manner, though not in the Italian language, was “ Arsinoe, 
Queen of Cyprus.” This Opera was originally written for the 
Bologna theatre, by Signor Piansani of that city, in 1667; it 
was performed at Venice in 1668, and was tranlated from the 
Italian, for the English stage, by Peter Anthony Motteux, a 
native of Rohan in Normandy, where he was born.in 1660. 
He came over to England on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes; and became a considerable trader, keeping a large 
East India warehouse in [eadenhall-street, and had a very 
genteel place in the General Post Office, relating to the foreign 
letters, being master of several languages. ‘Thomas Clayton, 
one of the royal band, in the reign of William and Mary, com- 
posed the music. Having travelled in Italy, where he heard 
the works of the Italian masters, he deemed himself imbued 
with their spirit, and felt a perfect conviction that he could 
reform the style of English music, by his own compositions 
after the Italian school. He wrote the music of “ A4rsinoe,” in 
1705 and violated in it, according to Dr. Burney, “ not only 
the common rules of musical composition, in every song, but 
also the prosody and accents of our language.” 

In his Preface to this Opera, Clayton says :—‘‘ The design of 
this entertainment: being to introduce the Italian manner of 
singing to. the’ English stage, which has not been before at- 
tempted, I was obliged to have an Italian opera translated, in 
which the words, however mean in several places, suited much 
better with’ that manner of music, than others, more practical, 
would'do.'. Thée'style of this music is ‘to express the passions, 
which is the soul of music; and though ith voices: are not 

_equal'to the Italian, yet I have engaged ‘the best that were to 
be found in| » and I have not been wanting, to the 
1 Ly ce, in instructing of them. ' music 
being recitative, may not, at first, meet with that general 
acceptation.as is to be hoped for from the audience being better 
acquainted with it; but, if this attempt shall be the means of 
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bringing this manner of music to be used in my native coun- 
try, I,shall think my study and pains very well employed.” 
| Arsinoe” was performed, for the first time, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, on the 16th of January, 1705; and notwithstanding 
the, music is so contemptible, that, at the present day, it would 
searcely have been tolerated even for a single night, it was at 
that period so successful, as to be performed twenty-four times 
on)the first occasion, and eleven on the second. Clayton had 
associated with him in the undertaking, two clever musicians, 
Nicola Haym and Charles Dieupart; the former played the 
principal violoncello, the latter the first violin. The original 
singers were, Mrs. Tofts, Miss Cross, Mrs. Lyndsay, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Leveridge, and Mr. Cook—all English, and all, 
especially the first named, of celebrity in their day. There 
was singing in Italian, “‘ before and after the Opera, by Signora 
¥..Margherita de |’Epine,” as we are informed by the Daily 
Courant of the period. 
» Very little is now known of the above vocalists. Mrs. Tofts 
had) been before the public some time previous to the per- 
formance of Arsinoe—being first mentioned in musical history, 
as singing several English and Italian songs, at a Subscription - 
Concert, given at the theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She was 
the rival of Margherita; and sang in all the early English 
» The presence of the two “stars” in the musical 
hemisphere caused a feud between their friends and supporters, 
which was carried to such a length, that, in 1704, [Jan. 29,] on 
the-first appearance of Margherita at Drury Lane, there was 
one of those senseless and ungenerous rows, directed against a 
stranger anda female, which, to the credit of the country, 
aré' not very common amongst us. The lady was pelted with 
ekanges, hissed, and otherwise insulted; and as Ann Barwick, 
who had been servant to Mrs. Tofts, was one of the foremost 
in the assailing throng, it was naturally supposed, that Mrs. Tofts 
hhad- something to do with the opposition to her rival;—a sup- 
position, from which that lady cleared herself, by a letter to 
«Rich, the Manager of Drury Lane, which appeared in the 
Daily Courant of Feb, 8. Cibber thus speaks of Mrs. Tofts :— 
She had her musical: education -in her own country, before 
the'Italian taste had so highly prevailed, and was then not an 
adept; whatever defect the fashionably skilful might find in 
‘manner, she had, in the general sense of her hearers, 
charms that few of the most learned singers ever arrive at. 


Phe’ beauty of her fine proportioned voice, with the peculiar 


fapid: swiftness of her throat, were perfections not to be imi- 
tated by art or labour.” 
pilrighes, in his tragedy of the “ Siege of Damascus,” thus 
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alludes to Tofts and Margherita, and to the division of opinion 
as to their merits :— 


“ Music has learned the discords dire of state, 
And concerts jar with Whig and Tory hate. 
Here Somerset and Devonshire attend 
The British Torts, and ev'ry note commend, 
To native merit just, and pleased to see 
We've Roman arts from Roman bondage free. 

- Here fam’d L'Erixe does equal skill employ, 
While list’ning peers crowd to th’ ecstatic joy : 
Bedford, to hear her song, his dice forsakes, 
And Nottingham is raptur’d when she shakes ; 
Lull’d statesmen melt away their drowsy. cares, 
Of England’s safety, in Italian airs.” 

Mr. Hughes, originally a favourite singer at concerts, and 
between the acts of plays, was the first male singer in the 
operas, for several years. His voice was a counter-tenor; and 
he appears. to have sung with considerable taste. Indeed, this 
must have been the case, or he could not have maintained his 
ground, as he did, till the arrival of Valentine, in 1707. 

The birth-place of Richard Leveridge is not known. He 
had a fine bass voice, and became, early in life, connected with 
the stage. The song, “ Ye twice ten hundred deities,” in the 
opera of “ The Indian Queen,” written by Sir Robert Howard 
and Dryden, was composed for him by Purcell—a proof that he 
had acquired no mean reputation. He appeared at Drury Lane 
in 1699, in an opera called the ‘‘ Island Princess,” the music of 
which was composed by Daniel Purcell (brother to Henry), 
Jeremiah Clarke (a pupil of Dr. Blow, whom he succeeded as 
master of the children, and almoner. of St. Paul’s, being also 
organist of that cathedral), and himself. He subsequently sung 
at almost every performance at that theatre, many of his songs 
being of his own composition; and when operas “ after the 
Italian fashion” were attempted, he took the bass parts, till the 
English language was entirely supplanted by the Italian. He 
was then engaged by Rich, the manager of the theatres, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields, and Covent Garden. In 1726, he opened a 
coffee-house.in Tavistock Street, and shortly after, published a 
collection of his songs in two pocket volumes. He did not, 
however, quit the stage, but continued to sing at Covent Garden, 
in comic pantomimes, till pretty nearly the middlé of the 18th 
entury. .Dr.Burney remembered his singing ‘“ Ghosts of every 







oe 


n,.,and some of Purcell’s bass songs, in a style which 
-eyen then, to be antediluvian... Sir John Hawkins 
es him. as.,“‘ aman of coarse manner, and able to drink a 

20d deal ;” and. he appears, in the latter years of his life, at all 
events, to have been a complete bon vivant. He was extremely 
popular, had many friends; and.a physician of the city, in his 
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latter years, obtained from a number of them an annual contri- 
bution, that procured for him, in extreme old age, all the com- 
forts he was capable of enjoying, and which he continued to 
receive till his death, on the 22nd of March, 1758, in the 89th 
year of his age. 

Of the other performers in ‘‘ Arsinoe,” we find no particulars 
recorded. 

When “ Arsinoe” was brought out, the theatre in the Hay- 
market—first called ‘‘ The Queen’s,” then “ The King’s,” and 
now again “ The Queen’s” Theatre—was building by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, a dramatist and architect, descended from a 
Flemish family resident in England, where he was born in 1672, 

He died in 1726.] There were only two theatres then open 
in London—Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields; but, on the 
9th of April, 1705, the ‘‘Queen’s Theatre” was opened by 
Betterton’s company, transferred from Lincoln’s Fin with 
Dryden’s play of the “ Indian Emperor,” and singing by the 
Italian Boy ; but who the Italian Boy was we are not told. 
On the 24th of April, an Italian pastoral, the music by Giacomo 
Greber (already mentioned as coming to England with Mar- 
gherita de |’ Epine), called the “ Loves of Ergasto,” was per- 
formed at the Queen’s Theatre; the part of Licoris by ‘‘ the 
Italian Boy.” This was the first attempt at dramatic music at 
the Opera-house. 

Hitherto the English public had been favoured with music 

er the Italian manner; the next opera was a step in advance : 

e music of * Camilla,” which was performed at Drury Lane 
on the 30th of April, being composed by Mare Antonio Buo- 
noncini, a native of Modena, and elder brother of Giovanni 
Battisti Buononcini, of whom we shall have to speak hereafter. 
Mare Antonio lived in great friendship with his brother; and 
they travelled together through Germany, visiting many of its 
principal towns. He composed several operas between 1679 
and 1718; and a work on Composition, printed at Venice 
in 1765, is attributed to him. 
® The author of the libretto of ‘* Camilla” was Silvio Stam- 
pigiio, an Italian. It was translated by Owen Mac Swiny, an 

‘gentleman, then manager of Drury Lane Theatre. The 
characters were sustained by the same vocalists who appeared 
in“ “ Arsinoe,” and it was completely successful. It was repre- 
sented nine times previous to the ninth of July, when the com- 
pany removed to the theatre in Dorset Gardens, and performed 
“Camilla” and “ Arsinoe” alternately. ‘‘ The company again 
returning to Drury Lane on the 30th of November, continued 
from time to time the representation of the first English edi- 
_ tion:”* ‘of the former celebrated opera. 
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A subscription .was, this» year, opened for an opera at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket, where, on the 7th and 16th of 
March, a piece called “* Zhe Temple of Love” was performed. 
The music was composed by Greber, and the principal singer 
in it was Margherita. It appears to have been most coldly 
received ; and the only other musical piece acted at this theatre 
during the season was Durfy’s comic English opera of 


‘© Wonders in the Sun.” 
(To be continued.) 


_—_—_——_- leit ee i 


Goices from the Past—No. XI. 


[In our Review of Mr. Adamson's Lusitania Illustrata; our readers will 
remember that we extracted, for their perusal, his translation of the Por- 
tuguese Ballad, of “ Rosalinda ;” we, now, present them with an English 

lad by Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad of Camoens, and which 
simple and graphic piece of poetry, probably not one in a hundred of the 
present generation have ever met with. ] 


HENGIST AND MEY. 


A Batuap. 


In ancient days when Arthur reign’d, 


Sir Elmer had no peer; 
And no young knight, in all the land, 
The ladies lov’d so dear. 


His sister Mey, the fairest maid 

y Of all the virgin train, ~~ 
- Won every heart at Arthur’s court ; 
But all their love was vain. , 


In vain they lov’d, in vain they vow'd, 
Her heart they could not move ; 
Yet, at the ev’ning hour of pray’r, 
Her mind was lost in love. | 
The abbess saw—the abbess knew— 
And urg’d her to explain ; 
**Oh, name the gentle youth to me, 
** And his consent I ’l] gain.” e 
Lon “d, long tir’d, fair Mey reply’d, 
«His sen —how can I sa 2 ¥ 
“An Angel from the-fields above 
‘¢ Has rapt’my heart away. 
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HENGIST AND MEY. 


** But once, alas! and never more, 
His lovely form I spy'd; 

One evening by the sounding shore, 
All by the greenwood side. 


“‘ His eyes to mine the love confest,. 
That glow’d with mildest grace; 
His courtly mien, and purple vest, 


Bespoke his princely race. 


** But, when he heard my brother’s horn, 
Fast to his ships he fled; 

Yet, while I sleep, his graceful form 
Still hovers round my bed. 


“‘ Sometimes, all clad in armour bright, 
He shakes a warlike lance ; 

And now, in courtly garments dight, 
He leads the sprightly dance. 


“‘ His hair, as black as raven’s wing ; 
His skin—as Christmas snow; 
His cheeks outvie the blush of morn; 


His lips like rosebuds glow. 


‘* His limbs, his arms, his stature, shap’d 
By Nature’s finest hand ; 
His sparkling eyes declare him born 


To love and to command.” 


The live-long year, fair Mey bemoan’d 
Her hopeless pining love; 

But, when the balmy spring return’d, 
‘And summer cloth’d the grove; 


All round by pleasant Humber-side, 
The Saxon banners flew ; 

And, to Sir Elmer’s castle gates, 
The spearmen came in view. 


Fair blush’d the morn, when Mey look’d o'er 


The castle walls so sheen; 
And, lot the warlike Saxon youth 


Were sporting on the green. 


There Hengist, Offa’s eldest son, 
Lean’d on his. burnish’d lance, 
And all the arméd youth, around, . 

Obey’d his manly glance. 
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His locks, ‘as black as raven’s wing, 
Adown his shoulders flow’ d; 

His cheeks outvy'd the blush of morn, 
His lips like rose-buds glow’d. 


And ‘soon the lovely form of Mey 
Has caught his piercing eyes ; 
He gives the sign, the bands retire, 

While big with love he sighs. 


**O thou, for whom I dar’d the seas ; 
And came with peace or war ! 
“— ¥ that cross that veils thy breast, - 
lieve thy lover’s care! 


‘‘ For thee I ‘ll quit my father’s throne ; 
With thee the wilds explore ; 

Or with thee share the British Crown ; 
With thee, the cross adore.” 


Beneath the timorous virgin blush, 
With love’s soft warmth she glows ; 
So, blushing through the dews of morn, 

Appears the opening rose, 


"Twas now the hour 6f morning pray’, 
When men their sins bewail, 

And Elmer-heard King Arthur's horn, 
Shrill sounding through the dale. 


erode y tears, from Mey’s bright eyes, 
e April dew-drops fell, 


When, with a parti agit Be dear embrace, 
Her brother bade farewell. 


The cross, with sparkling diamonds bright, 
That veil’d the snowy breast, 

With pray’rs to Heaven, her lily hands 
Have fix’d on Elmer’s vest. 


Now, with five hundred bowmen true, 
He ’s march’d across the plain ; 

Till, with his gallant yeomandrie, 

He join’d Arthur's train. 


Full forty thousand Saxon s 
~~ Came litt’ 


litt'ring down the hill, 
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Old Offa, dress’d in Odin’s garb, 
Assumn’d the hoary god; 

And Hengist, like the warlike Thor, 
Before the horsemen rode. 


With dreadful rage the combat burns, 
The captains shout amain, 

And Elmer’s tall victorious spear 
Far glances o’er the plain. 


To stop its course young Hengist flew, 
Like lightning, o’er the field ; 

And soon his eyes the well-known cross 
On Elmer’s vest beheld. 


The slighted lover swell’d his breast, 
His eyes shot living fire ; 

And all his martial heat before, 
To this, was mild desire. 


On his imagin’d rival’s front, 
With whirlwind-speed he prest, 
And, glancing to the sun, his sword 
Resounds on Elmer’s crest. 


The foe gave way, the princely youth, 
With heedless rage pursu’d, 

Till, trembling in his cloven helm, 
Sir Elmer’s javelin stood. 


He bow’d his head—slow dropt his spear ; 
The reins slipt through his hand, 

And, stain’d with blood, his stately corse 
Lay breathless on the strand. 


*¢ Oh, bear me off,” Sir Elmer cried ; 
.  * Before my painful sight 

The combat swims—yet Hengist’s vest 
I claim as victor’s right.” 


Brave Hengist’s fall the Saxons saw, 
And all in terror fled ; 

The bowmen to his castle oo 
The brave Sir Elmer led. 


*¢Oh! wash my wounds, my sister dear ; 
Oh! pull this Saxon dart, 
That, whizzing from young Hengist’s arm, 

Has almost pierc’d my heart. 
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“Yet, in my hall, his vest shall hang ; 
And Britons yet unborn, 
Shall, with the trophies of to-day, 
Their solemn feasts adorn.” 


All trembling, they beheld the vest ; 
** Oh, Merlin !” loud she cried; 
‘Thy words are true—my slaughter’d love 
Shall have a breathless bride ! 


** Oh, Elmer! Elmer ! boast no more 
That low my Hengist lies— 
Oh, Hengist ! cruel was thine arm, 
My brother bleeds and dies !” 


She spake—the roses left her cheeks, 
And life’s warm spirit fled ; 

So, nipt by winter’s with’ring blasts, 
The snow-drop bows the head. 


Yet parting life one struggle gave 

She lifts her anxious eyes; 
‘Return, my Hengist, oh return, 

My slaughter’d love,” she cries. 


« Oh—still he lives—he smiles again, 
With all his grace he moves ; 
I come —I come—where bow nor spear 
Shall more disturb our loves.” 


She spake— she died! The Saxon dart 
. Was drawn from Elmer’s side, 
And.thrice he call’d his sister Mey, 
And thrice he groan’d, and died. 


Where in a dale a moss-grown cross 
O’ershades an aged thorn, 

Sir Elmer’s and young Hengist’s corse 
Were by the spearmen borne, 


. And there, all clad in robes of white, 
With many a sigh and tear, 
The village maids to Hengist’s grave 
Did Mey’s fair body bear. 
And there, ) dawn eos fall of day, 
_. All from the neighbouring groves, .. 
The turtles wail, in widow’d notes, 
And sing their hapless loves. 








PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE. 


By JaceaueEs. 


SIMPLICITY. 

Wit what truth and beauty does Shakspere depict the finer 
emotions of the heart; those varied images, which, passing o’er 
the mirror of the mind, reflect their transient forms upon its 
surface, like the dim shadow of the flitting cloud upon the sun- 
lit sea, a moment hovering, then sweeping on and fading from 
the sight! 

The faculty of observing, and stamping, the ever changing 
hues of nature is necessary to the constitution of a great 
painter, and, still more so, to him who would paint the more 
subtle and secret workings of the human heart. This power 
it is, so largely possessed, and so bounteously exerted, which 
invests all our great Bard’s female creations with such love- 
liness, that they e’en come to the heart, 


Like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 


The ¢true character of woman is in itself so beautiful, that, 
it needs but to be faithfully exhibited, to charm; yet, so 
delicate and intricate is its tracery, that a master-spirit alone 
can define it with justness; an unwary breath may cloud its 
brightness, and | obscure the fair design; the slightest variance 
mar its symmetry; and the very perfection of the remainder 
renders the fault more apparent and unsightly, by contrast; 
just as the snowy robe is disfigured by one spot; the blushing 
rose, by one sere leaf. Never is this incongruity the case with 
our great poet. All his characters—and there is scarce a phase 
that has not its representative in his writings—are admirably 
supported and true to nature; and appeal direct to the heart 
for evidence of their fidelity. 

It appears to-us that eaeh is the embodiment of some senti- 
ment, or principle, which forms the mainspring of all its actions ; 
and with which every word and thought harmonizes. To the 
Women (with a few exceptions, such as Lady Macbeth and 
Beatrice) the passive virtues are assigned. They are gentle, 
feminine, and ‘formed but to fill the circle in’ which they are 
originally placed. With this view of the case, it may not be 
_ Uninteresting to glance at a few of his heroines. 

_ _ Miranda is the first who presents herself to our notice. She 
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is the very personation of simplicity-—supremely beautiful 
where all are beautiful. Her setiire is pechaéthy' titeophieti: 
cated and guileless, and moulded to all that is gentle and good. 
The unrestrained impulses of her soul lead her to compas- 
sionate, and sympathise with, the affliction of others; and there 
is ‘a kindness in every word she utters which irresistibly at- 
tracts us to her. When first introduced to us, we find her 
praying her father to allay the storm his magic power had 
enabled him to raise, and of continues— 


O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces. , the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Pvor souls! they perished. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her. 


Her character more fully developes itself as the play pro- 
ceeds. When Ferdinand appears, the naiveté with which she 
expresses her wonder and admiration is charming— 


Mira.— What is’t? a spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form :—But 'tis a spirit. 
Pros.—No, wench; it eats and sl and hath such senses 
As we have, such: this t, which thou seest, 
Was in the wreck; and, but he’s something stained 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’st call him 
A y person: He hath lost his fellows, 
And strays about to find them. 
Mira.— I might call him 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 


Then, the manner in which she defends him, when her father 
accuses him of being a spy, 


There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple, 


is drawn from nature itself. It is inherent in the breast to 

the “ fair without, the fair within to hide.” The pure 
heart cannot couple deformity of mind with beauty of person, 
but revolts at it; such union seems, like the union of fire and 
water, of angel and demon, incongruous, 

‘Nothing can be finer, or more in‘accordance with our previous 
views, than the scene with Ferdinand, wherein she confesses 
her passion—it is the perfection’of poetry, the very purity of 
love—her words are the artless effusion of innocent affection, 
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untrammeled by the usages of society, which lead us to dissemble 
such sentiments, which, though holy and noble in themselves, 
are. so opposed to the cold and formal selfishness of the world, 
that their expression becomes a breach of propriety. Compare 
it. with the balcony scene, in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” Romeo 
has unawares overheard the secret of Juliet’s heart, and she 


gays— 


Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face ; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 

For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form ; fain, fain, deny 
What I have spoke. But farewell compliment! 
Dost thou love me?’ I know thou wilt say ‘ Ay ;’ 
And I will take thy word; yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou may’st prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 

Or, if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I'll frown and be perverse, and say thee, nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 

And therefore thou may’st think my haviour light ; 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 

My true love's passion; therefore, rr me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 

Which the dark night hath so discoveréd. 


Here are some of the fears and scruples instilled by acquaint- 
ance with the world; opinions and feelings that have been 
somewhat tainted by habitual intercourse with society ; but turn 
we to Miranda—— , 


Mrra.— Alas, now! pray you 
Work not so hard: I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoined to pile ! 
Pray, set it down, and rest you: when this burns, 
*T will weep for having wearied you: my father 
Is hard at study ; pray now, rest yourself; 

He’s safe for these three hours. 


. Ferv.— O most dear mistress, 

a The sun will set, before I shall discharge 

ug What I must strive to do. 

‘Mira — If you'll sit down, 

bits I'll bear your logs the while : pray, give me that ; 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

 “Fenp.— No, precious creature ; 

_ 900° >0 I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 

4s»: -Than you should such dishonour undergo, 

 seee5- While I sit lazy by. | 
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Miza.— It would become me 
As well as it does you: and I should do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to it, 
And yours it is against. 

M1ra.— You look wearily. 

Fsrp.—No, noble mistress ; ’tis fresh morning with me, 
When you are by, at night. Ido beseech you 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers), 

t is your name ? 


Mira.— Miranda :—O my father, 
I have broke your "hest to say so! 
Frrp.— Admired Miranda ! 
” * * * * * * - 


Listen to her again :— 


Miza.— I do not know 
One of my sex; nor woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 
And my dear father: how features are abroad, 
I am skilless of; but, by my modesty, 
jewel in my dower), I would not wish 

ny companion in the world but you; 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Beside yourself, to like of :—But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. 


” * ~ « * 


Ferdinand’s description of his rank, from which, for her sake, 
he stoops to be her ‘* patient Logman,” now draws from the very 
fulness, yet simplicity, of her heart, the artlessly emphatic ques- 
tion— 


'Mma— Do you love me ? 
Fzrp.—O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound, 
And crown I with kind event, \ 


What best is boded me, to mischief! I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. 


Mira.— 
To weep at what I am of. 
Ferpv.— — = Wherefore weep you ? 


‘Min at 





mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
qT ‘give ; and much less take 
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If not, I'll die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me, but I'll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 


ERD.— My Mistress, dearest, 
And I thus humble ever. 
Mrma.— My husband, then ? 
Ferp.—Ay, with a heart as willing, 
As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my hand. 
Mira.—And mine, with my heart.in’t: and now farewell, 
Till half an hour hence. 


Frerp.— A thousand! thousand ! 


Out of the abundance of her heart her mouth speaketh. She 
has no coy concealments, no shame, no blushes; her feelings ap- 
pear so natural, that she has no shrinkings from their avowal. 
A doubt of Ferdinand never enters her imagination. Nothing 
within her could teach her such distrust. She is so true herself, 
that she cannot conceive the existence of falsehood in another. 

We cannot sufficiently admire. the propriety with which 
Shakspere assimilates his different characters with the scenes 
in which they are represented as moving. A Juliet ora Beatrice 
would have been totally out of place in Prospero’s enchanted 
isle ; as would Miranda, in their spheres. She is too ethereal, 
too single-minded, to play her part in the busy world; but 
such a being is the result, the very creation, of the solitary 
spot. It had. been her home from her infancy, she had no 
recollection of any other. She says— 


as I do not know 
One of my sex; no woman’s face remember 
Save, from my glass, mine own ; 


Thus she could have acquired no geen no artificial attrac- 
tion, from intercourse with society. Nature had been her tutor, 
her companion; she would find 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


The very air that floated round her, was musical with— 


Noises, 


Sounds, and sweet airs that give delight, 


and would insensibly attune her mind to gentleness; indeed, 
every object amid which she moved would conduce to the 
formation of the frank and innocent Miranda, 
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THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


By Witi1am Cooke Srarrorp. 


‘(Continued.) 


FROM THE DEATH OF ALFRED TO CHAUCER. 


Arter the death of Alfred, the Danes renewed their descents 
upon England, and did not cease their harassing invasions till, 
under Canute, they established their sovereignty. Learning 
and literature cannot flourish in a country, which is the prey of 
hostile armies. As the late Mr. Roscoe eloquently remarked, 
“Even independent of the miseries sscaiiened by war, whether 
unsuccessful, or successful, its long continuance is hostile and 
destructive to letters and to arts. ‘The ferocious spirit which it 
excites is highly discordant with that disposition, which consults 
not merely the being, but the well-being, of the human race; 
and endeavours to communicate to them the highest pleasures 
of which their nature is capable. In the arrogant estimation 
of brutal strength, wisdom and learning are effeminate and 
contemptible; and where these qualities are little esteemed, 
the attainment of them will no longer excite exertion.” * 
This was the case in England, during the struggle which 

receded the accession of Canute: an event, which, though 
umiliating to the national pride, was somewhat favourable to 
the national literature. Comparative tranquillity succeeded to 
the establishment of the Danish government; and, about the 
commencement of the eleventh century, we see symptoms of 
the revival of letters. ‘* Still, at the time of the Norman 
conquest, there is reason to believe, that literature was at a 
ry low ‘ebb in this country. Ordericus Vitalis, almost a con- 
temporary ‘writer, and. himself a native of England, though 
educated abroad, describes his countrymen generally, as having 
Seen by the Normans, a rustic and almost illiterate 
, 7? 
It ‘is vn probable, as Mr. Craik suggests, that by the 
het, the clergy were more particularly designated ; as 
tbody of the laity were, at that time, everywhere 
te: At ‘all events, we know, that Norman William, 
thé pretence, real or pretended, that the Saxon clergy 
ignorance, inadequate to the performance of 
ed’ duties, deprived many of them of their benefices, 









sa Fs Discourse delivered at the opening of the Liverpool Royal Institution,” 
ov. 25, 1817.° : 

over ’s “Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England,” 
vol. i. p. 42° | 
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inducting his Norman priests in their stead. It must be owned, 
that the change saw the bishoprics and abbacies of England, 
filled with the most learned men of the continent, and William, 
also, gave ample revenues to learning in the monasteries which 
he founded. ‘‘ His nobles and successors,” says Warton, 
‘co-operated with this liberal spirit in erecting many monas- 
teries,’* at that period, and for long after, the chief seats 
of, learning, not merely in England, but throughout. all 
Christendom. 

One effect of the Norman invasion, and the accession of 
William to the throne of the Confessor, was the introduction 
of .the Norman-French, which, ultimately supplanting the 
Latin, became the language of the courts of law, and of the 
aristrocracy. This language, in process of time, was, as it were, 
melted. into the Saxon,—and the two united form the basis of 
the present English tongue. It was not till the middle of the 
twelfth century [about 1154], that, according to Dr. Johnson, 
‘the Saxon began to take a form, in which the beginning of 
the present English may plainly be discovered ;” and the early 
literary productions in England, after the conquest, are of “a 
class, which may be considered as in a great measure, foreign 
to the country, and to its language.” They consist of rhyming 
romances and metrical histories, now of little value. Specimens 
of these early productions have been published, by Mr. Ellis, 
and others,—but except to the antiquary, they will scarcely 
repay the trouble of perusing. The authors of the most 
ancient of these histories and romances were chiefly natives of 
France, who were succeeded by some English rhyming chro- 
niclers; the principal of whom were Robert of Gloucester, 
who lived during the reigns of Henry IV. and Edward I.; 
and Robert Manning, a Gilbertine canon in the monastery of 
Brunne, or Bourne, in Lincolnshire, who lived in the latter 

art. of the reign of Edward I., and that of Edward II. The 
eal wrote a History of England, in Alexandrian verse, from 
the imaginary Brutus to his own time; the latter translated 
into English a French Chronicle of Anglo-Saxon History, 
written by Peter de Langtoft, a contemporary of his own, 
and an Augustine canon of Bridlington, in Yorkshire. Besides 
his history, Manning translated into English, the “‘ Manuel des 
Péches,” by William de Wadington, in which the seven deadly 
‘sins.were illustrated by legendary stories: he called his trans- 
lation. the ‘‘ Handling of Sins.” From this work, a short 
extract may be given, which will show the nature of the versi- 
fication. It is one of the sweetest subjects for the pen of any 
poet; and one which only the most highly-gifted could do 

justice to. 
* History of Poetry. 
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‘THE PRAISE OF GOOD WOMEN.” 
“ Nothing is to man so dear 
As woman's love in good mannér. 
A pope woman is man’s bliss, 


Where her love right and steadfast is. 
There is no solace under heaven, 

Of all that a man may neven,"f 

That should a man so much glew,t 

As.a good woman that loveth true: 

Ne dearer is none in God's hurd,§ 

Than a chaste woman with lovely wurd.” 

Much Latin poetry, and many Latin chronicles, were written 
by the monks of the 11th and 12th centuries.|| The latter are 
valuable as forming the “raw material” for the history of the 
age; and in the former, many traits of national manners are 
preserved. French poems, the productions of Norman writers, 
also formed a considerable portion of our literature; and trans- 
lations of them, as well as original poems by Saxon writers, 
exist in our literary archives: they were chiefly long romantic 
tales, which were sung in the halls of the barons, to the music of 
the harp, by a class of wanderers, both Saxon and Norman, called 
jongleurs, or bards, or minstrels; who were welcome alike in 
the ceorle’s lowly cot, and the baron’s lofty castle ; and who not 
unfrequently were at once poets and musicians; being alike the 
authors of the words, and of the music to which. they were 
sung. ‘To many noble families, a bard or minstrel was attached ; 
and his rhyming romances were generally an embodiment of the 
heroic exploits, and gallant deeds, either real or traditionary, of 
his: patron or his ancestors. Others were founded. on. the 
adventures of some hero, such as Roland or Charlemagne; the 
British Arthur, and the Knights:of the Round. Table, also 

in these metrical tales; and in some, the heroes of the 
ssic age, such as Alexander the Great, are celebrated in the 
rude verse of the period. 

Sir Frederick Madden, in his “ Introduction” to the romance 
of “ Havelok,” has enumerated the chief remains of Saxon and 
English poetry, written in the first two centuries after the con- 
aa ; and Mm. George Ellis, in his “‘Specimens of Early Eng- 
sh Metrical Romances,” has given copious extracts from the 
rincipal productions of that period. They do not display any 





ry dec ded poetical genius ; they are, however, curious relics 
of bygone times; being always faithful pietures of the exist- 
ing manners ms, and, not unfrequently, honest chro- 


nic es 0 past, or contemporary events. 
te : Delight..... § Family. 


spelling is modernized. + Know. t 
Matthew of Westminster, florente of Worcester, Eadmer, John of Salisbury, 
Peter of Blois, Joseph of Exeter, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Giraldas Cambrensis, 
Henry of Huntington, are the chief names which have been handed down to us. 
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Towards the close of the eleventh, or the beginning of the 
twelfth century, theology began to be considered as a science. 
Previously, theological subjects had been treated scripturally and 
patristically ; that is, doctrines had been supported and defended 
on the authority of Holy Writ, and of the Fathers of the 
Church ;—the ecclesiastical writers of the first six centuries. 
These methods were succeeded by the scholastic theology— 
asystem of subtle disputation, learned from the Greeks of the 
East, and the Arabs of Spain and Africa; and which Mr. 
Hallam defines to be “in its general principle, an alliance 
between faith and reason; an endeavour to arrange the ortho- 
dox system of the church, such as authority made it, accordin 
to the rules and methods of the Aristotelian dialectus, said 
sometimes upon premises supplied by metaphysical reasoning.” 
The disputes of the schoolmen were now substituted for reason- 
ings and arguments drawn from the Scriptures; and he was the 
best divine who could wander the furthest into the maze of 
metaphysics, and spin out and wire-drew an argument after 
the most approved manner of the sophists. 

But, if the study of theology became deteriorated, that of 
the law was improved. In 1137, the Pandects of Justinian, 
the celebrated reformer of the Roman jurisprudence, were dis- 
covered at Amalfi, in Italy; and says Dr. Russell: ‘‘ Although 
the age had still too little taste to relish the beauty of the 
Roman classics, it immediately perceived the merit of a system 
of laws, in which all the points most interesting to mankind 
were settled with precision, discernment, and equity. All men 
of letters were struck with admiration at the wisdom of the 
auidients; the Justinian code was studied with eagerness, and 
professors of\ civil law were appointed, who taught the new 
stience in most countries of Europe.”* 
*'The English language began to assume its present form, as 
alréady stated, about the middle of the twelfth century. Down 
to about the same period, the Saxon continued in use in its 
ancient form,—as we find in the “ Saxon Chronicle,” a contem- 
porary historical record, which ceased at the accession of 

enry Il. But the Latin language was still the medium by 
which learning of every kind was taught; a circumstance that 
must; of course, have greatly circumscribed the bounds, and 
curtailed the influence, of literature and science. The great 
Wulkvof the people could not be expected to understand this 
language; and we find, that when Henry II., in 1164, sent an 
embassy to the Pope} in which the Earl of Arundel and three 
other noblemen were associated with an archbishop, four 
bishops, and three of the royal chaplains, four of the church- 
men, at the audience to which they were admitted, successively 
a 


* History of Modern Europe, vol. i. p. 448: ed. 1786, 
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addressed his Holiness in as many Latin harangues. When 
they had concluded, the Earl of Arundel stood up and made 
a speech in English, which he began with the words, “ We, 
who are illiterate laymen, do not understand one word of what 
the bishops have said to your Holiness.” 

Many metrical romances and tales were written in the thirteenth 
century, during which period some of our most famous old 
Latin chroniclers flourished. Roger de Wendover is one of the 
earliest of them, after Geoffrey of Monmouth. He was pro- 
bably a native of Wendover, in Buckinghamshire ; and becom- 
ing’ Prior of Belvoir, he died there in 1237. He wrote a 
Chronicle from the creation to the year 1235; and Mathew of 
Paris, who left a History of the World, from the Creation 
to the ee continued to A.D. 1259, in which 
year he died—is principally indebted to Wendover’s Chronicle, 
for the events prior to1237. The History of M. Paris has been 
often printed, the first edition a ing in 1571; but that 
of Wendover only existed in MS., till the recent date of 
1841-42, when the greater part of it was printed for the 
English Historical Society. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though not distinguished, 
as the above sketch shews, by any-very eminent names in literature, 
were accumulating materials for that revival of learning, which 
was subsequently witnessed. Universities and schools were 
established; and although the Latin language was ‘that prin- 
cipally taught, and the classical knowledge of the period was 
almost wholly confined to the Roman authors, yet Greek and 
Hebrew were studied; the latter, perhaps, more than the 
former. Before the close of the twelfth century, the Jews had 
schools in London, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and other towns, which appear to have been frequented 
by the Christians ; and where Hebrew and Arabic, Arithmetic, 
and Medicine, formed the principal branches of learning. Most 
of the physicians, it should be observed, in all the countries of 
Europe, were, at this time, churchmen. In fact, the notion, 
that learning belonged exclusively to the clergy, was the com- 
mon belief of the age; and it was not at all strange to find 
nobles who could neither read nor write. 

We have now come to the fourteenth century, which contains 
the name of the earliest English writer worthy the name of a 
poet—Geoffrey Chaucer. Lokgpaad, or Langelande, was his 

lecessor; but, though not without merit, the author of “ Piers’ 
Setanta, am 






"and ‘Piers’ Ploughman’s Crede,” is not to 
becompared, in point of poetical acquirement and temperament, 
with the author of “The Cai : mt. Tales.” Longland was born 
in Shropshire... _He was a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
a secular priest ; but espoused the doctrines of Wickliffe. The 
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two poems which are ascribed to him are a severe satire on the 
Romish clergy ; and exhibit very curious pictures of the times. 
It has been imagined, however, that the name of the author of 
these poems was William: the title of the first, in Latin, being 
Visio Willielmi de Petro Ploughman ; and that he speaks of him- 
self under the name of “ William” throughout that work. Mr. 
Wright (M.A. and F.R.S., who has published an edition of 
“ The Vision”), imagines that it was composed in the latter part 
of the year 1362; and it embodies many of those doctrines 
which were afterwards recognised in the Reformation. Itisa 
peculiar national poem, not only as being a much purer specimen 
of the English language than Chaucer, but as exhibiting the 
revival of the same system of alliteration which characterised 
the Anglo-Saxon poetry.* It is, in plan, not unlike Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim's Progress ;” being allegorical, and shewing the tempta- 
tions which beset the sojourner in his pilgrimage on earth. The 
corruptions of all classes, and the dissoluteness which charac- 
terised so many of the monks, are satirized with much bitter- 
ness. The following is a specimen of ‘** The Vision,” with the 
spelling modernized. 


“ And now Religion is a rider, a roamer about— 
A leader of love-days, and a land-buyer ; 
A ao on a palfrey from manor to manor, 
A heap of hounds [behind him] as he a lord were : 
And but if his knave ¢ kneel that shall his cofe bring, 
He loured on him, and asketh him, who taught him courtesy ? 
Little had lords to done, to give land from her heirs 
To religions, that have no ruth, though it rain on her altars. 
In many places there be parsons by themself at ease ; 
Of the poor they have no pity, and that is her charity! 
And they letten them as lords, her lands lie so broad. 
And there shall come a king and confess you, Religious, 
And beat you, as the Bible telleth, for breaking of your rule, 
And amend monials,t monks and canons, 
And put them to their penance.” 


The authorship of the ‘‘ Crede” is ascribed to Longland with 
still less certainty than that of “ The Vision,” It was published 
later in the century, and is a philippic against the monks and 
clergy, who are represented as more ignorant of religion than 
poor Piers the Ploughman, from whom the writer derives in- 
structions he could not obtain from them. ie 
~ Some earlier specimens than “‘Piers’ Ploughman’s Vision,” are 

thaps more poetical ; and two examples (for which I am in- 
debt | to Messrs. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, as 1. have not the 

originals by me), will give the reader an idea of the language 








f 


~ 


* Chambers’ “ Cyclopedia of Engl is Literature,” vol. i. p. 11. 
+t Male servant. t Nuns. 
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of the day.. The first,is from.an Elegy on the Death of Edward 
1. [1307.] 
“ Jerusalem, thou hast i-lore * 
The flour of all chivalerie, 
Nou Kying Edward liveth na more, 
Alas! that hé yet shulde deye! 
He wolde ha resed up ful heyge tf 
Our baners that bueth broht to grounde ; 
Wel longe we mowe clepe t{ and crie, 
Er we such a kyng have y-founde! ” 


The. second specimen is from a religious and moral poem, 
called ‘‘The Pricke of Conscience,” by Richard Rolle, a hermit of 
the order St. Augustine, who lived a solitary life near the nun- 
nery of Hampole, about four miles from Doncaster. The poem 
is generally dull; but there occurs in it the following answer 
to the question— 7 


“WHAT IS HEAVEN ? 


“ Ther is lyfe without ony deth, 
And ther is youthe without ony elde ; 
And ther is alle manner welthe to welde : 
And ther is rest without. ony travaille ; 
And ther is pees without ony strife, 
And ther is alle manner lykinge of lyf; 
And ther is bright somer ever to se, 
And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie ; 
And ther is more worshipe and honour, 
Than evere hade Kynge other emperour. 
And ther is grete melodie of aungeles songe, 
And ther is preysing hem amonge. 
And ther is alle manner frendshipe that, may be, 
And ther is evere perfect love and charite; _ 
And ther is wisdom without folye, 
And ther is honeste without vileneye. 
Al these a may joyes of hevene call : 
Al qutte the most sovereyn joye of alle, 
Is the sighte of Goddes bright face, 
In wham resteth alle mannere grace.” 


There is much quaintness in this extract; and_.also a poetical 
imagining of the joys of heaven, which requires only a little 
more elegance in the language to be worthy of the nineteenth, 
instead of the fourteenth century. | 

Our oldest English prose writers are of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; namely, Sir John Mandeville, Trevisa, and Wickliff. The 
first was born at St. Alban’s, about the beginning of the century. 
In 1322, he set out on his.travels, as he tells us himself, and he did 
not return till 1356, having passed ‘‘ thorough Tartary, Persie, 
Ermonie, the Little and the Great ; thorough Lybie, Chaldee, 
and a great part of Ethiop ; thorough Amazoyn, Ind the Less 
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andthe More, a great ort and thorough out many other 
isles, that ben abouten Ind; where dwellen many divers folks, 
and of divers manners and laws, and of divers shapps of men.” 
Of these travels he published an account; but he has described 
so many wonders, and related so many marvels, that his work is 
looked upon with great suspicion. Trevisa was chaplain to Tho- 
mas, Lord Berkeley, and translated Higden’s “ Polychronicon ;” 
whilst Wicklifl—a name dear to Englishmen as the forerunner 
of that glorious band, who brought about the Reformation— 
a his countrymen the first translation of the Bible into the 

nglish tongue. He also published many original writings in 
defence of his opinions. His style is nervous and forcible; bold 
and independent; but unpolished; and, though writing a few 
_ later than Mandeville, his prose is far more. difficult to 
read. 

We now come to the two master-spirits of the age—Cuaucer 
and Gow_ER. 


TO THE POSTMAN. 
BY G. LINNZUS BANKS. 
Author of “ Spring Gatherings,” “ Lays for the Times,” §c. 


Hail! servant of the public, hail! 
I love thy meaning face to see ; 

In,summer, winter, rain, or hail, 
A welcome visitor to me. 


Though not aspiring very high, 
Or literary, like your “ betters,” 
No learned pedant dare imply 
That you are not a “‘ man of letters.” 


Your active step—important air— 
And double-rap—agree ! 

Oh! who is there I can compare, 
Distributor of thoughts, to thee! 


The feelings of an absent friend, 
Whose every wish affords delight, 
You ceremoniously attend, 
And bring to me in black and white. 


An invitation out of town— 
To opera, concert, route or ball— 
Elopements, weddings of renown— 
The joyful harbinger of all! 
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And, oh! what joy it is to see 
Your face, on embassies of love, 

Then, Earth an Eden seems to be, 
And you, an herald from above. 


I own, at turn of quarter-day, 

You often bring a pressing letter, 
And, if we have the cash to pay, 

We pay, and like you all the better. 


ae alike of rich and poor, 

or rich and poor are one to thee ; 

And many aan feel proud, I ’m sure, 
Could they as independent be. 


"Tis true, you sometimes deaths convey, 
And then your visits seem unkind, 
Unless it happens, by the way, 
That there ’s a legacy behind. 


The brightest scenes of life will change, 
The sweetest hopes will disappear, 

The best of friends will soon grow strange, 
But you're the same from year to year. 


I wish old Christmas here again, 

For you to taste my claret. brown, 
And touch your frosted castor, when 
"Tis elevated for a crown, 






"Tis nine o’clock—the happy hour ! 
Ah! well I know your magic knocking, 
And will not keep you in the shower,— 
That would indeed be worse than shocking. 


Welcome, once more, my trusty friend, 

I’m proud to see you at my door, 
Through whom such pleasant hours I spend— 
- Then come this afternoon at four. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
EDUCATION. 


Continued. 


“ Difficile est proprie comminia dicere.” 


Havine made some few remarks, in a previous number, on 
the difference between teaching and hearing lessons, it may be 
further observed, that, even when you gain the attention of the 
pupil, and the teacher is zealous in his duties, there is a limit to 
the energies of every mind; and, as a superabundance of food 
diseases the body, so a never-ending course of studies stupifies 
the faculties. In casting a glance over things as they are, we 
find teachers, who are men of some talent, so indefatigable in 
their exertions that they keep boys fixed at their desks for 
twelve hours in the day. In ‘‘ Dombey and Son” we have as fair 
a picture of such pernicious systems, as in “‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
we had of contrary practices. One never-ceasing course of toil 
grinds down the youthful mind, and, at the end of it, there is 
produced a helpless creature, who has been sacrificed to the 
morbid sentiment of an ignorant teacher. There may be great 
merit in perseverance and obstinacy of purpose, but perseverance 
and obstinacy very often defeat their own endeavours, 

It must not be supposed that we advocate the knowledge of 
Greek and Latin as so much positive knowledge—we favour 
them only as the agents of thought. So, also, in Geometry: it 
is not the amount of what a boy may repeat that is of value, but 
of what he fully\understands and comprehends. No haste can 
be made in instruction, for the object is not the knowledge of 
so'many facts, but the complete understanding and mental 
digestion of what a pupil has learned. An honest teacher ought 
not to be guided or controlled in his proceedings, any more 
than a physician when prescribing for a patient. 

The art of instruction must be made a science, which cannot 
be promulgated in so many apothegms. The acquisitions of 
thought by youth are not generally so great, that they may be 

ied on in their studies beyond their intellectual strength ; 
they must not be dragged on beyond what their minds can 
| rehend and retain. In the pernicious system of forcing 

i ee to certain acquirements, many private schools per- 
petrate the greatest injuries against society ; and, in that respect, 
are inferior to public schools, which leave the pupil at liberty 
to comprehend just as much as he pleases. To those phlegmatic 
masters of private schools, who pursue a never-ending system 
of working, I would say, what are the final results of your 
extraordinary exertions? 
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You pander to the diseased appetites of parents, who wish to 
see a prodigy of ten years old, and you produce a monster at 
twenty. You create a wonderful youthful exuberance, and pre- 
mature intellectual decrepitude. But this is not the object of 
education, Cease, then, your pernicious endeavours to produce 
pea prodigies, and endeavour to produce manly excellence. 

ever mind how uncheering or unpopular the task may be; 
pursue steadily what you know to be right, and the final result 
will be a sufficient reward for all your labours. Tempt not a 
youth beyond his powers, but strengthen his intellects by every 
device, and teach him gradually to comprehend the use of his 
own faculties. The perfect knowledge of a principle is more 
precious than that of a thousand facts. The duty of a teacher 
is not to cram the memory, but to teach the mind the use of its 
natural energies. The abstract knowledge of Greek and Latin 
is of no use whatever: it is only the power of thought, that the 
study of them has induced, that is desirable or useful. 

Let no one, however, be deterred from exercising his intel- 
lect, because, after a long course, he has been unable to acquire 
the least knowledge of those languages; for it has happened 
that, after ten years of study, a method of instruction has not 
only awakened and enlivened the dormant intellect, but even 
led .it to excellence. The first ray of light that breaks on the 
clouded intellect, and disperses the previous darkness, generally 
brings with itself a whale pencil of illumination. There are 
found youthful intellects of such vivacity and endurance that 
they can undergo almost any amount of mental labour; but it 
must not be attempted to bring up all to the same standard. It 
almost appears as if the intellects of different youths had a ten- 
dency to develope themselves at different ages, though, perhaps, 
the difference arises more from the common methods of teaching, 
or rather not. teaching, than from any other innate cause. A 
youth of seventeen presents himself, who has never been able to 
comprehend a rule in arithmetic, although he has spent weeks, 
even ‘years, in endeavouring, or pretending to endeavour, to 
learn those.rules; he is rejected from the Military Schools. 
‘What. is to be done? He has the principles lucidly explained 
to him, and he exclaims, “Is that all? 1 can do that in a few 
weeks;"..and he becomes master of his subjects. The same 
difficulties continually arise with respect to Algebra, Geometry, 

Trigonometry; and why? Because the youth has never 
been taught how to learn, nor has understood how he ought to 
understand.:.The great secret in teaching, is to teach the 

il how, to en . | . , 
_, 4 person who pretended. to be.a teacher, and had pupils, a 
libitum, supplied ‘bim‘b ‘the elastic consciences of his friends, 
made his pupils copy, Sins beginning to end, such works as 
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Wood’s Algebra, Hymers’ Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and 
even Mechanics ; and he examined the correctness of the work, 
even to crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s, without ever afford- 
ing a word of explanation; for, in fact, he would not allow 
questions ; and what was the result? Why, he rendered young 
men of naturally good talents almost incapable of mental exer- 
tion, They were lost in a labyrinth of perplexity, and, of 
course, understood not a word of what they had written out. 
They were dissatisfied with their studies, and, consequently, 
gave themselves to more congenial pursuits in the way of dissi- 
pation; and yet these young men were such as had a right to 
expect to shine at the bar, in the pulpit, or as members of Par- 
liament. This man has not only continued his plans for years, 
but he, even yet, is pursuing the same disgraceful conduct. 
‘His friends have been convinced, if they needed it, of his unfit- 
ness for the task, and, nevertheless, they still recommend him. 
Can our language supply a name for such conduct? Highway 
robbery itself is honesty compared to it! The whole clique are 
names well known to fame. 

I could give several such instances as the foregoing. Even 
now there can be found men, and men who know better, who 
are so unprincipled and dishonest, or so blinded by personal 
regards or prejudice, that they will preside publicly, and pretend 
to’ examine pupils who are in the lowest stage of ignorance, and 
dismiss them with high-flown praises that vastly gratify the 
assembled parents. The deception is never found out till the 
“youth gets to the University, if he chance to go thither, and 
then his failure there is attributed to every cause but the right 
one, I recently heard of a teacher, a graduate of Cambridge, 
who:had a number of pupils, at £200 a-year for each, who was 
‘mot only so ignorant that he had been plucked half-a-dozen 
‘times previous to getting his degree, but who was so unfit for 
‘study, that it was naturally impossible that he ever should 
“efficiently Jearn, much less teach. I should like to know who 
“fecommended him pupils. He had them, however, and from 
“among the best families in the land. But some say, if he had 
‘not learning, he must have had some other most excellent 
“qualities! I quit the scene, for it opens up thoughts and recol- 
elections too degrading and disgusting to be dwelt upon. The 
‘whole number of this magazine might be filled with such in- 
“stances, and each case more gross than thé preceding one. 
eTricks and deceptions like these which are mentioned can only 
»be prevented by the Universities instituting an entrance exami- 
‘Ration, not a College examination. ‘There is in some Colleges, 
eboth in Oxford and Cambridge, a semblance of the thing, but, 
“withthe exception of Trinity College, Cambridge, it is scarcely 
‘theshadow of a reality. There is in the Universities all the 
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material for such a process, and it must be established. The 
Oxford examination, especially, must be altogether remodelled, 
unless they wish to submit to government inspectors; and 
Cambridge, if it wish to retain its name for mathematics, must 
arrange this preliminary ordeal. 

This, however, is stepping beyond our province, and, in en- 
tering upon another part of it, we must observe, that there is a 
marked distinction between the education of the present day 
and the systems of the ancients. The education of their youth 
was chiefly physical, with the object of producing activity.and 
strength. Our practice, especially in private schools, has tended 
of late years.in the contrary direction. Our public schools act 
more in accordance with the plans of the ancients. 

Delicate boys are made more delicate by being delicately 
brought up. This delicacy of constitution is very often pro- 
duced in the nursery from too much care. I cannot reach those 
thousands I should wish to address; but I may win some to 
make known their own experience amongst those who still prac- 
tise the old custom of binding up children, and never allowing 
them the use of their limbs, instead of turning them naked on a 
carpet, from the first month of their existence, and’ allowing 
them to disport themselves at their pleasure, for two or three 
hours in the day. Children, however, gain a little liberty and 
strength, for four or five years, and then again their constitu- 
tions are attacked in another way ; not only is their natural dis- 
position for activity and exercise curbed, but they are too often 
shut up, a dozen or twenty together, for hours, in a room, six- 
teen feet square, and six feet high. What a state must their 
little lungs be in, for want of fresh air !. We must not pass over 
the slight regard that is too often paid to localities, or situations 
-— to cold or to damp—to ventilation, or drainage. How is it 
that boys at Eton are continually suffering from low and high 
fevers? because no art of mancan make a swamp healthy. Why 
are the sick rooms at many schools always full of invalids? be- 
cause the pupils are not only kept on bad and insufficient food, 
but they have not even sufficient of pure air. Why do those 
boys, forty of them walking in pairs, all look sickly and out of 

-health ? because, for weeks together, they never have free and 

ufficient .exereise of their limbs. But they work twelve 
hours a day! yes, and do not learn twelve minutes, Learning 
is dull work, and useless work, unless the body be in health. 
But who are to blame for this state of things? Parents who 
had rather see acpere face than a ruddy one. Everybody reads 
‘“‘ Dombey and Son,” and no writer can better describe the 
effects of such a'system than Dickens has done. » 

Mere ing in pairs is not exercise. Stirring exercise, and 
a sufficient allowance. of pure air, are indispensable for health ; 
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and those schoolmasters who have hitherto failed in amply sup- 
plying those requisites, should make the best possible speed to 
amend the errors of their precise and too formal and too re- 
strictive systems. 

Some remarks have been made about boys, which will apply, 
in a tenfold degree, to girls—for, in too many cases, their treat- 
ment at school is pernicious, beyond all belief. That girls may 
not become stout, they are denied sufficient food, or taught to 
lace so tightly, that respiration is hindered; and consequently, 
they either die from want of due nourishment, or exist as in- 
-valids, to produce an offspring yet more invalided. ‘I would 
often have given the world for an extra crust of bread, when I 
was at school,” said a young friend of mine’; “ but no, I could not 
get it, and now I am dying from the effects of an ungenerous 
and insufficient diet.” She is since dead. And pray, what is 
the object, or pretended object, of all this semi-starvation ? 
To make them good figures!!! Good figures are obtained by 
generous living, and plenty of unrestrained exercise, and not 
by such senseless practices. Good conduct is induced by kind 
and proper treatment, and not by harshness and imprisonment. 
“What is termed education, has, in many quarters, become so 
unnatural, that, to remedy the greater part of its evils, we must 
recur to first principles, for art and cunning have usurped the 
fiinetions of nature and simplicity. At regular hours of the 
day, all children should be allowed as much wholesome food as 
they require, or wish for. If they eat too much, the disease will 
quickly work its own remedy. A morbid appetite generall 
proceeds from ill health, or want of exercise ; and, since healt 

ithe first care, children must have both that attention and 
éxércise which will ensure it. We must not, however, yield to 
thé'opinion of some physicians, who often assert that health 
can’ be promoted by keeping the mind inactive. Such opinions 
are of mischievous tendency. ‘The mind cannot be inactive ; 
atid if we prevent if from exerting itself to gain energy, it will 
préy on itself. Do we not all know how readily an uninformed 
mind falls into a state of continual chagrin and dissatisfaction ? 
How 'then can the mind of a child pre-occupy itself so as to avoid 
this calamity? It is for the teacher to suggest and provide . 
occupation of the mind, which shall cause thought, and gradually 
iNerease its powers. 

“Youth are deluged with idle story books, which, because they 
point a moral, parents often fancy to be a sufficient intellectual 
oce ion for their children. These are, however, only ano- 
ther species of novel reading; a habit which has much the same 
; on the mental energies that dram-drinking has on the 
_ bédily. “Even schools that profess to have school libraries, 
 often> possess nothing but ill-selected and paltry works quite 
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unsuitable for the ‘capacities of boys. In the schools for girls, 
such a thing as a library, or books of reference, are scarcely ever 
er of. Why should we wonder, then, at the disposition to 
scandal and idle conversation which pervades many such esta- 
blishments, when, from the Head to the youngest pupil, all 
are'steeped in an equal ignoranee of good books? Historical 
ignorance is the characteristic of the day; and even good ma- 
thematical and classical schools frequently overlook the subject, 
or use such trifling works as are worse than useless, 

** What have you been doing the last twelve months’ in 
school?” I asked a youth of fifteen, of great intelligence, and 
who had read history largely. ‘‘ Next to nothing.” ‘ What, 
no Latin, no Greek?” ‘Yes, I did the Exercises for the 
big boys.” “In Mathematics?” ‘‘ Nothing but Arithmetic, 
and | knew it better than the teacher.” ‘* Have you read 
nothing—no history?” “ I could not get a book; there was a 
school library, but it contained only baby books.” The boy, 
then, was not beyond cure; he had lost his previous habits of 
application and study, but he had not become altogether dissi- 
pated. . At the end of another twelve months’ residence at the 
same school, he passed at Addiscombe, and, after deading a life 
there of such continued dissipation, that he was several times 
on the point of being dismissed, he obtained the lowest place 
in the examination; and was. sent out to India, shattered both 
im body and mind, and totally unfit for anything but a peni- 
tentiary.. Here was a mind sacrificed to the want of sound 
books! Hundreds more, from year to year, have nothing placed 
before them but the nauseating never-ending story and tale 
books. | 

Every parent ought to make it his first duty to inspect the 
school-library, if there be one, and see that it contains healthy 
mental food. © 1f-there be no library—or, being one, it do not 
contain*such healthy food—he may conclude that the school is 
not the place at which a judicious ose ought to place his 
son or his daughter. Most public schools have good libraries 
that are seldom used. Most colleges have libraries that are 
sealed to the under-graduates. It would be difficult to per- 
suade-a foreigner, when he visits our universities, that the diffi- 
eulties'in' the way of a free use of ‘the libraries are so great, 
that young men are almost excluded from them. It is wise to 
guard ‘well what is precious and valuable; but what is the utility 
of books: if they are barely allowed to be used ? 

. There exists a’ very general and very false opinion about what 
are the several duties2of the respective officers in a college or a 
university. ‘The outside world imagine that the college tutor 1s 
a very kind attentive old gentleman, who devotes his whole 
soul:to his pupils, » On the-contrary, he is generally a starched, 
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buckramed fellow, who scarcely deigns to speak to any one “in 
statu pupillari,” below the rank of a baronet. If we took a 
Chinaman to Cambridge, and told him the objects and inten- 
tions of the founders, and that here was the university where 
were suckled all our great statesmen, he might ask, What is the 
first lesson that the novice receives? Let him be told, the tutor 
invites all those of a given rank to meet at his rooms: For what? 
Of course, to ascertain the particular bent of each one’s mind; 
to try more accurately than he has previously been able to ascer- 
tain, how well or ill each has been trained; and, at least, to give 
a little precautionary advice against dissolute habits, bad exam- 
ples, and bad companions. 

But is this, or any thing like this, thé practice? Will fond 
mothers believe that the practice really is, for the college 
tutor to invite twenty or thirty young men to his-rooms, and 
to treat them to such a spread, in the shape of dessert and wine, 
as many of them had never before even dreamed of? But 
some one may object, there may be much good advice given, 
and kind feeling generated, over wine. What is the conversa- 
tion, for they must talk? Talk, yes, and on all manner of 
frivolous subjects, interlarded, too often, with stale puns, and 
very:sad ones into the bargain. 
~On entering college, young men are most plastic beings, and 
shape themselves, or are shaped, according to the first impres- 
sions: they: receive. The youth enters on a new statge of 
éxistence, and is prepared to be guided either to gvod or ill. 
Few, very few, except certain individuals from public schools, 
gosto the universities but with a determination to excel to the 
utmost extent of their unknown powers. 
en We-certainly are the oddest nation on the face of the earth, 
and our Universities are the depositories of our choicest spe- 
cimens.. In other countries, there is a general feeling of 
interest and regard between the tutors and pupils at college ; 
but, at Oxford and Cambridge, a tutor is often raised so high 
above his. duties, that he almost forgets that he has any to 
perform. Can it be possible that a man’s character is to be 
measured by his consumption of dinners and ‘‘trotting” to 

2, Can it be possible, that for walking over a grass-plot, 
or-any other trifling infringement of the bygone observances 
of college regulations, a young man shall be compelled to com- 
mit:to memory 500 lines of Homer, or to write out a chapter 
of the New Dedeuced fifty times over? Will the world 
believe, that not many years since, a man of the highest talent 
and st character lost a fellowship, because he resented by 
Seasons, the insolence of a saucy porter, who was toady and 
Spy! of the senior Dean of that time? 

-teHave-the Universities any defined object, either as regards 
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learning or more —— morals? Of what countervailing 
use are dozens of Dons, who vegetate, from year*to year, for 
twenty or thirty years, and, when at last turned out into the 
world, are found to be unfitted, in most senses of the term, to 
live in it? Of course, there will be drones in every ,hive, but 
is it not possible, that the presiding authorities themselves might 
abolish: many of the crudities that time, and change of manners, 
have left bare amongst them, and thus obviate the necessity of 
a government set of commissioners, whose shadows can already 
be distinctly seen in the distance? Not only would we have 
them abolish obsolete customs, the remnants of Monkism, but 
we would have them introduce a higher grade of feeling, 
morality, and even Christianity, in their place. We would 
have prevail, not a cold, indifferent, phegmatic, apathy; but a 
system with life, energy, and vitality, in it! Do not flatter 
ourselves that your systems or models have great excellence, 
cmt great statesmen, or great jurists, have been nursed by 
you—for, placed wherever they might have been, men of that 
stamp would have attained greatness. The great object of 
University tuition ought to be the improvement of the mind 
of a mass of men, the majority of whom are of moderate 
ma But are the plans pursued, adapted for that purpose? 
“‘] never trouble myself with transitory things,” said a great 
Oxford Don; but he did trouble himself daily with a most 
extraordinary quantity of digestive labour. . College authorities 
treat young men as if they were children, and then wonder that 
they receive so little respect: or they bow, like Qupple, to a 
Title. Many of them, having seen nothing of life or manners 
beyond a college world, with a good deal of blustering self- 
esteem, and a small stock of Latin, Greek and Mathematics, 
fancy that the whole: world is dependent on their nod. Can 
7 a of thought be considered the mark of an educated 
min 
We have passed from girls at school, pining, for the sake 
of iness, in a state of tight-lacing and semi-starvation, to 
sloths at college suffocated by repletion. This may be a wide 
scope, but every thing which tends to form, bias, attract, or 
offend,.the- mind of man, certainly falls within the limits of 
the Educationist. We do not deny that, in the Universities, 
there are found. a great number of advocates for improvement. 
Theremay be pointed out many both zealous and active in their 
duties»to-their pupils, but even these can seldom venture to 
depart farfrom the general range of tutorialcustoms. There shall 
be noattempt here to so large a subject as the implied 
duties of:a,college tutor, but experience may be allowed to 
indicate a fewsthings that might be done. The difficulties 
of the task of moulding-such a mass of undisciplined minds as 
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rally congregate in the shape of freshmen, in the Euclid- 
nese Rose, may be very great. The remedy of partial 
revention is, however, in your own hands, by the institution 
ofa University Matriculation-examination. But, suppose the 
Euclid class assembled, What does the Lecturer do? He 
. submits the whole mass to one routine, of repeating the propo- 
sitions. of Euclid, and ends by giving out two or three deductions, 
which the students may puzzle out if they can, but which very 
few ever do. Now, Mr. Lecturer, if you were a teacher as you 
ought to. be, you would be proud of your position: you would 
sort your pupils: you would mount the black board: you would 
awaken their minds, and gain their attention and esteem, by 
teaching them and guiding them, each according to his capacity, 
in the way to solve Geometrical Problems. You should supply 
the link of thought, both to the highest and the lowest; but 
“what trouble it would be,” do you say? Then, you are unfit 
for your position. 

jt is gratifying to see the exertions that individuals have 
made lately to create a better mathematical taste; but it must 
fail, unless the lecturers become teachers—and, of all others, 
the. Euclid lecturer. 

‘To. the college-tutor of the present hour we address this 
exhortation :—Examine your own position, ‘‘ Denique te ipsum 
concute,” and try whether you cannot produce something more 
perfect than hitherto out of the fine materials that are entrusted 
to,you. Let us go to the algebra lecturer. Let him, also, sort 
his pupils, and, by the black board, make the novices under- 
stand fractions and equations, and, by a dash of the pen, unravel 
the.intricacies of the science to the advanced student. Discard 

_ your.ever-recurring introductions of formulas, and let every 
example and problem stand on its own firm base. In higher 
mathematical subjects, the black board might be very usefully 
employed in developing, clearly and successively, the various 

_ principles; especially in trigonometry, which is often the rock 

on which many students are wrecked. Make your principles 

a well understood, and you have a basis to build on. 

et us walk into the Greek lecture-room. Could any unini- 
tiated man believe that he who cannot well distinguish between 
the, subject and the predicate, receives the same instruction 

_ there as he who knows the author, perhaps, better than the 

_ teeturer? Then, again, what is the substance of the instruc- 
tions that are given to this chaotic and unsorted Greek class ? 

substance could be found to sué¢ such a no-classification 

@fxecipients? Such as it is, the class is generally confined to 
l€ mere translation of the author, with a few grammatical re- 

Marks ; or, if the lecturer be a scholar, he often parades a never- 

ending string of quotations, which he has gleaned from a German 
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edition, to the wondering ears of those who never saw such 
books, and not much to the admiration of those who have. 
This is, perhaps, all a lecturer can well do with such pupils. 
Let us suppose them sorted according to their talents, and the 
ignorant sent off to be sufficiently enlightened. This would 
quickly stop the supply of such bad articles. The Universities 
have only to say, ‘‘ We expect certain acquirements to com- 
mence with,” and they can have them of any quality. What 
elasticity it would give to the spirits of a lecturer, if he knew 
that all his pupils were capable of appreciating, equally and 
fully, all that he was capable of teaching them! What mutual 
emulation and esteem might be created amongst the students 
generally! How much of the dissipation would be banished! For 
it must be acknowledged, that the great part of the errors of a 
youth at the Universities are owing to the neglect of duty and 
supervision in the tutors and lecturers. Young men are existing 
in a comparative state of excitement there, and they must be 
led, and employed, in honest ways, or they will fall into dis- 
honest manners. They will not remain untaught. 

To return to the lecturer, with his assorted class, and Thu- 
cidydes in hand. What scope does the author give the lecturer 
for sowing seed in the minds of his pupils? Of what sciences 
might not the elements be shewn, and how might not the student 
be taught to think, and. compare things past and present! 
What a new world of ideas might often be created ! 

Let us just look into’ the Theological lecture-room, and we 
will then part for atime. If we chance to find the men in that 
went in, they are all either reading novels, or getting up some- 
thing else that has no reference to the lecture. The audience 
are unwilling auditors; the lectures are, to the mass of them, 
entirely uninteresting and unintelligible ; but attendance is 
compulsory, and the lectures are generally most excellent. 
Why, then, are they a bond fide nuisance ?* Because the Pro- 
fessor does not exactly understand what he ought to do! Be- 
fore he sows the seed, he ought to thaw and pulverize the soil. 
He is zealous, but zeal is thrown away. His duty is to be a 
teacher, and he must, therefore, consider how he can best com- 
municate the instructions he has to give. Letus step to Rome, 
and see how they manage things there on the subject of Theology. 
We shall, another day, talk a little about comparisons, and things 
of that sort, and, for the sake of a little company, we will then 
se through Oxford; as the nearest road on our way to the 

seyite capital. ‘Theology is not quite so dull a matter there 
as at and Cambridge. The Professor creates a zeal in 
the matter. He devotes himself to his duties, and arouses the 
energies, not°of his*hearers, but his pupils. T k of La 
Tapienza, where the pupils’are many of them as old as at our 
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Universities. There the lecturer teaches his pupils to examine 
and search out authorities; he introduces them to their authors ; 
and, when he has given them his lecture, he requires some of 
them to take his ts and recapitulate the matter of the pre- 
yious day’s lecture. He supplies some of them also with a 
thesis; appoints a respondent; and on the following day the 
subject is debated with all the acumen of intellect, and not 
huddled over as they do in some places nearer home. Gentle- 
men, teaching is something, but lecturing is next to nothing 
at all. 
(To be continued.) 


LINES 


ON VISITING A WELL-KNOWN LANDSCAPE, AFTER SICKNESS. 


ONcE more, sweet May, upon thy sunny lawn, 
I wander forth, and on my languid brow, 
So lately parch’d by fever’s burning heat, 
: Thy cooling breezes play with bracing power ; 
And fan my soul, to airy flutterings, 
Throngfull of sweetest hopes, and yet most strange ; 
And which, though most fantastic, most ideal, 
ow ©The mind deems almost feasible ; no more 
tec) Weigh’d down, and prostrated by wasting sickness, 
so And never-ceasing weariness, and pain. 


How grateful is the fragrance-laden breeze, 

., .. That, rustling through thy green trees, o’er thy fields, 
_,.' And murmuring by the bubbling rivulet, 

..© Sighs on my brow amid this scene of quiet! 

7 A pastoral calm spreads all around me here, 

1, Sauntering o’er grassy plains, and gentle slopes, 
. . Of undulating soil; or, in the distance, 
_..,\Gazing on mountains, peopled by Romance ; 
..Whereon the dreaming mind doth love to place 
_. The scene of many an old tale, fabulous; 

~ . Which in our early days we half believ’d. 

__ +, Before me lies the far extended lake ; 

.| Its surface partly lull’d to chrystal rest, 

_.,,, And partly kissed to gentle murmurings, 


| e » By the soft, wanton, airs—a rippling mirror, 











| Wherein all colours Fancy doth combine, 
_«) >Mix themselves vaguely, and now catch the eye, 
_- With sudden charm, and now, chameleon-like, 
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Fade into others :—So they mix and change, 
More variable still, at morn’s rich break, 

Or hour of sunset, rainbow-hued, when clouds 
Take shapes, and shades fantastical ; or when 
The trance of twilight steals upon the earth, 
Ere yet the glooms of night fall deep around. 


Though full many a day 
Had pass’d o’er me, since I before had gaz'd 
On thy green fields, and though the city’s din 
Was round me long, before the fiery rage 
Of fell disease had lighted on my veins, 
And fill’d them with its molten fire ; yet, still, 
When, from my fits of raving, I would cease, 
And she, the gentle one, who watch’d me, from 
My infant years, till now, would o’er me bend, 
And smooth my ruffled pillow tenderly ; 
And cool my burning hands, and soothe my mind, 
Till natural sleep, and lulling peaceful dreams 
Would come at last, where hitherto was madness ; 
Those dreams were all of thee—thy pleasant scenes— 
And her, with her meek face, who tended on me. 
Yes, ever and anon, ’mid wildest fancies, 
Would that sweet face break in, and thy green spots 
Would rise before me, in their olden beauty. 
Now, I would seem, once more, to range thy mountains, 
In the rich, cane hour of misty morn ; 
And to inhale the clear, keen, joyant air, 
That makes the blood go dancing through the veins ; 
Or hear the kine, voltilowine, driven afield, 
And flocks of sheep, with their melodious bleat, 
Fill the wide echoing vales, amid the sounds 
Of clearly-ringing rivulets, that flow’d, 
To glad my soul, with their enchanting freshness. 
Anon, some snow-pure sail would tempt the winds, 
On the crisp lake’s clear bosom, softly-swelling, 
eee within hearts fill’d with all the hopes 
Of the blithe day-spring—thus, in many a shape 
Thy features anit shed balm upon my mind; 
And oft to thee I’ve ow’d full many an hour, 
Of sweet cessation, from exhausting pain: . 
As Fancy, and her sister Memory, 
Would conjure up the scenes so dearly lov'd. 


And well, and quickly, hath the healthful spell, 
Of their calm, soothing, influences, wrought 
A salutary change in me ; and, now, \ 
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Once more I gaze on ye, so dearly lov'd, 
And faithfully remember’d; yon clear lake, 
With little creeks, injutting on fresh slips 
Of fragrant meadows; and on yon blue cliffs, 
That, with vague crimson slightly tinted, gleam 
Within its lucid breast: the distant mountains 
On which Romance seems thronéd ; and the sky 
So calm, and clear, and mirror-like ; its depths 
Like to my soul in this delicious hour, 
Ting’d with the natural quiet of the scene. 
SEPTIMIUS. 


BLANCHE NEVILLE. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY M. CHIPPENDALE. 
( Continued.) 


SHE now tried, in some confusion, to unsay what she hadsaid, 
and awkwardly attempted an explanation, but her lover would 
not.allow this. ‘‘ Nay, nay,” he said, “‘why appear less ami- 
able than you really are? The sentiments you have just ex- 
pressed are so noble, so feminine, so delicate, in short, so like 
yourself, that it would indeed have been a pity your cousin had 
not heard them. I must now account for my appearing in the 
light of an eaves-dropper. I had been seeking you everywhere, 
and learned that I should find you with your friend in the gar- 
den, As I approached, I heard my name repeated more than 
once, in no unfriendly tones; the temptation was too strong—I 
iid not resist it; if I have erred, I glory in the fruit of my 
fault. Now, you have heard my confession; it is for you to 
ish me,” he said, and falling, with mock humility, on one 
, he added, ‘‘ only remember, mercy as well becomes the fair 

as the brave.” 

__ “Nonsense, Archibald,” she replied, ‘‘ how can you goon so? 
Yes, I will punish you: now, listen to your sentence. As 
cerersion queen, we banish you our presence for the rest of 
- ee Miasvee, and with an arch look, replied, “ That cannot be; 

you are not required to pie yourself.” This brought a laugh- 
SE recent ; but I thought my presence no longer necessary, and 
" feturned to the house, notwithstanding my friend’s entreaties, 
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not to leave her alone with the saucy man, her cousin and her 
intended, 

One parting is so much like another, that I shall not attempt 
to describe mine. Mrs, Raymond had kindly agreed to take 
me. back to the Fitz Alpines.. When the carriage called, I was 
rather surprised to find her alone. I concluded that Margaret 
was engaged with Trueworth, and I knew Eleanor seldom left 
the house.. We talked much of Eleanor, who, to our observation, 
did not, seem: to rally. . Sincerely did I pity the afflicted mother, 
yet I felt she was so entitled to the blame she threw on herself, 
that, though I attempted to palliate her conduct, I could not 
altogether exonerate her from her self-upbraidings. Had she 
not given way to indolence; her unfortunate daughter Eleanor 
might have been as happy as her other daughter Margaret. 
She now turned the conversation to myself, praised my self- 
denial on every occasion, and requested I would do her the — 
favour to accept of a sealed packet which she had put into my 
hand, with the stipulation that I should not open it before the 
evening. " 

‘¢ Above all, do not offend us by refusing the trifle we have 
ventured to offer. I know you have just now much more: than 
you disburse; but I trust, when you have done with these 
troublesome children, whom you persist in loving, you will sit 
down comfortably in the little cottage you have so often ad- 
mired, and keep the rising generation in order. Our offering 
is but little; we feared to make it more, as on. this point we 
could ‘not brook a refusal. I trust it will be acceptable to the 
feelings of the receiver. At any time, if you are disposed to 

ent your expenditure beyond your present income, it will 
‘us‘much pleasure to be your bankers.” 
- [thanked her’ most sincerely, though I knew not for how 
much I was indebted to their bounty. 

“Arrived at the castle, I could not: persuade Mrs, Raymond 
to go in, though the family were not yet returned. In my ab- 
sence; a'larger and more convenient sleeping room had been 

rovided ‘for me ; my harp was standing in one corner; I viewed 
t with one well knowing by whose orders it had been 
placed’there:''’ How often’we are indebted to trifles for our most 
| ‘reflections! When, shortly after, I saw the carriage 
miter the’ park, I hastened out to meet the children ; their look 
Of pléasuréwas' a most grateful’ reward. ‘With their mother's 
ss , they left the carriage and walked, or ran, by my side, 

‘home, chatting as fast as they could, with the pure 



















glee of'ch ‘They would not'leive me ‘before bed-time; 

their affection seemed rather een: I pro- 

arr Self MWh success, and did not regret ‘I ‘had returned 
my jo 1) Siew vert fiirw erry anna cdi ow ba 
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When they left me for the night, I opened my packet. It 
contained a very handsome letter from Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, 
requesting me to enable them to make a good use of some of 
that money they were at a loss how to spend; they added, that 
any refusal on my part would considerably lessen me in their 
esteem, as such refusal could only proceed from pride. They 
likewise had their share, and already felt mortified and ashamed 
at owing me so much, In this letter was enclosed a deed for 
two hundred pounds per annum, the first year’s annuity to be 

ayable in advance. 
oi did not hesitate to accept this mark of their esteem. I 
could not do otherwise without offending them. Besides, their 
fortune was immense, and their aunt’s will had amply provided 
formy old pupils. Still, I determined to retain my present 
occupation a few years longer, and then, probably, I might 
live on what they had offered me in such an acceptable form, 
independent, and my own mistress. 

«Even now, I did not want for an opportunity of making use 
of this money. On my return, I had found a letter from one 
ofmy brothers, who, in time of need, could condescend to 
- notice his discarded sister. He pleaded great distress, and 
requested me to give him some assistance to enable him to 
3 = a scheme which threatened to fall to the ground for 
of ready money. I was the more inclined to forward his 
views, as I knew he had spent a large sum on this darling pro- 
ject,and time alone was necessary to bring it to maturity. I, 
therefore, wrote by return of post, promising him four hundred 
I own that the remembrance of my family’s unkind- 

ess) did obtrude itself on my notice. I could not but know 
that it was only the hope of procuring the money which 
had induced my brother to write. Still, the feeling that I 
mld essentially assist him, was grateful to me: if I could 
aye ee double the sum, at the time, it would have 












-mQn collecting those papers, which Mrs. R. had handed me, to 
Teck them in my desk, I discovered on the table a small packet 
“Which I had not- previously noticed. The direction was in 
- Eleanor’s handwriting. With my knife I immediately cut the 
_ Stting; without waiting to untie it; together with some deeds, 
_ #found.another letter from her and Margaret; it was, .if pos- 
_Mble; kinder than the one I had received from their parents. 
ley-had purchased for me the pretty cottage which Mrs.. Ray- 
id. had alluded to as we came along, and so earnestly pressed 
‘to accept it, that it was, as in the case of their parents, im- 
on ible to refuse them. 7 | 

‘£nis letter deeply affected me. The arrangement was so 
icate, and so in accordance with my ideas of comfort, that I 
APRIL, 1847.—No. IV. VOL. VII. AA 
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was ashamed of having ever ventured to repine. For the first 
time, for many long years, I really felt happy; and I could but 
perceive that it was the doing my duty, in opposition to seeking 
selfish gratification, which had procured me this successful 
termination to all my ‘trials.. Perhaps you will expect me to 
leave off here ; ap tly I could never be happier than at that 
moment; but truth obliges me to go on a little further. 

When I, had dispatched my letters, of grateful acknowledg- 
ment, I sat musing some time on my late and present prospects, 
silently murmuring a prayer of thanksgiving to Him from whom 
all good proceeds, Could I have supposed, at. the time I was, 
as it were, cast from my mother’s. A that in less than ten 
years I should find myself with a home of my own, and more 
than sufficient for all my wants? How little do we know what 
is for our good! At this moment I felt the full force of this 
remark. 

On the morrow, I arose with a light heart. Before I had 
finished my: toilet, the children were knocking at my door, to 
request I would take them to visit some of the poor people, as 
they had obtained their mother’s permission for that purpose. 
I readily consented; my bonnet and shawl were soon produced 
and adjusted, and off we tripped, much to the satisfaction of my 
pupils. We found old Margery and her children as clean and 
neat as usual; but, unfortunately, on the previous Sunday, one 
of the girls had fallen down and torn her only tidy frock. My 
pupils regretted, that they had not the means of giving her a 
new one. I willingly offered, if they were disposed to make 
a new frock, to procure the materials: I was glad to have an 
ener of strengthening in them a benevolent principle. 

ey seemed much pleased with the idea, and agreed to work 
hard, in order to finish the frock by the next Saturday, that the 
child might appear as neatas the other village lasses on the Sun- 
day. “This little kindness was. gratefully received, and we could 
with difficulty withdraw ourselves from the old woman’s acknow- 
Seger This was the first time any of the Fitz Alpine’s 

visited their poorer neighbours. On our way home, the 
children did nothing but rejoice that they had returned to the 
omer In London, they said they could not even run about 
as dchi 
Tae wee resymed the usual routine of occupation. I saw 
pi e of Lady Fitz Alpine, but, when we met, a was. polite 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ He comes, at last, in sudden loneliness, 
And whence, they know not; why, they need not guess ; 
They might more marvel, when the greeting’s o'er, 
Not that he came, but came not long before.”—Lara. 


My solitary moments were often relieved by a welcome letter 
from Eleanor or Margaret. The time was now fast approaching 
for the marriage of the latter, and she did not fail to remind me 
of my promise to act as bridesmaid. Her ladyship had, rather 
unwillingly, consented to spare me for two or three days, on 
the occasion, but she did not fail to inform me, ‘‘ She trusted 
[ should require no more until the next vacation.” I must own, 
I was rather vexed to be refused such a trifle, considering I ‘was 
sacrificing even my own comfort, for the advantage of her chil- 
dren. It was, now, more than six months since my long vaca- 
tion, and I had never requested an hour’s leave of absence ; still, 
TP submitted quietly, determined, on no account, to ask another 
favour. 

At the same time that she so ungraciously accorded my re- 
quest, she gave me to understand she should require my pre- 
sence at the dinner-table. Never did I feel so much inclined to 
réfuse—not only from pique, but because I was desirous of an- 
swering Margaret’s letter that evening, as an opportunity offered 
of"sending it early the next day; however, I would not give 
way to selfish gratification, and, therefore, I accepted her invi- 
tation. 

"When the company was seated, I mechanically took my accus- 
tdiiéd place. The dinner proceeded in the usual way: all was cold, 
and ' oud as the hostess. Every guest seemed to partake of a 
eeting of restraint, which the master of the house did not attempt 
dispel, either by good wine, or goodcheer. The dishes were 
mimeérous, and much praise was due to the ingenuity of the 
took; who, with a scanty allowance, had endeavoured to please 
her mistress by a great show. There was plate in profusion, 

' Gnd the dishes displayed to perfection the bright olish of their 
bottoms. Those who could not feed on such a sight, must Have 
left the table unsatisfied. I had witnessed many of their din- 
iiéfs, but this appeared to me the very worst. To the soup 
_ ‘Was attached some high-sounding name, but it seemed composed 
_ Of water, garlic, and flour; some did not touch it, even the least 
_ Wiice did not attempt a second spoonful. There was fish: of 
course ; this consisted of some fresh-water fish, caught in their own 
which, with a rich gravy, might have contented the lovers 
such tasteless food—but, unfortunately, the latter was for- 
tten, and the fried eels were as black as soot. No joint, but 
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venison, was allowed to a on these occasions; inferior 
dishes were only suited to vulgar appetites of ee. 80 
that there was no chance of making up for the former disap- 
pointments, by a good slice of mutton or beef. Cutlets made 
their appearance, @ da Maintenon, as they chose to term them, 
but @ ta Noire would have been a much fitter name: only one 
application was made for this delicate dish, and that from a 
distant part of the table, where its dingy hue could not be per- 
ceived. The fowls had been fed, or rather starved, on the 
estate; they were lean and tough: it had never occurred to the 
regulators of the poultry yard, that a few extra allowances of 
grain might have rendered these birds more palatable. The 
venison was, unfortunately for me, placed at the lower end of - 
the table. When the cover was removed, I could scarcely re- 
tain my seat—the scent was so disgusting. Sir Gregory made 
one or two attempts to carve it, but finding either he or the of- 
fensive dish must leave the room, he, at last, sent it away, to the 
evident relief of every one present, except her ladyship, who 
seemed greatly distressed at this disarrangement of her table. 
Wild fowl, pigeons, and hares, had been in request, but they 
were all so intolerably cooked, for want of proper ingredients, 
that no lover of on cheer would venture a second attack on 
these ragouts, fricassees, fricandeaux, stews and curries. The 
sweets, as they were .misnamed, were, if possible, worse than 
the rest of the dinner. I have heard of a light hand being 
necessary for puff-paste, but, if one might judge from the ap- 
pearance, the heavy hand played its part with this latter com- 
modity. Lady Fitz-Alpine observed that, in the hurry, cook 
had forgotten to put the butter in. The wine was hot, poor, 
and sour. Some famous champagne was introduced at dinner ; 
but the. fruit must have been gathered in their own garden, 
aud the making must have taken place not far from the brew- 
house; theclaret was execrable ; the port tart and muddy; but all 
this could not ognel the dessert, which remained nearly un- 
touched when we left the room. 
_ Soon after the cloth was removed, Lady Fitz-Alpine gave 
that, significant look so well understood by all ladies, and a 
move qe mane to ane the table. My. pines mee 
under the c ; m endeavouring to regain them, 
turned.my head to the upper end of the. a and there, 
seated on, the same side with myself, I beheld—could I be mis- 
taken?’——John Ainslie. I would have looked again, but the 
ladies were now all at the door, and I hastened to follow them. 
As I quitted the, room, I gave another glance, and felt more as- 
sured it must be he ; at Le inclined to doubt my own eye- 








sight, How could I find him among such ? ver, I 
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[should find Mrs. Ainslie, with the other guests, in the draw- 
ing room. All anxiety, I hastened thither, not a little rejoiced 
that I had accepted Lady Fitz-Alpine’s invitation. Minutely 
I, surveyed them all, but felt assured John’s choice was not 
amongst this motley group. I, then, endeavoured to ascertain 
the, names of the gentlemen: some had titles—among these I 
knew he was not to be found; the rest were high Scotch 
names, with a Mac before them. I now made up my mind 
I. must have been mistaken, and sat down to amuse those 
who would not be amused in the absence of the gentlemen: 
I know not how pleasantly, or otherwise, the men may pass 
this after-dinner hour or two, but, with us, it is the most 
tedious of the twenty-four. 
Coffee was soon brought, and the gentlemen had not waited 
‘a second summons. I now deliberately surveyed each indi- 
‘vidual; but not one of them was like that form which had 
me so much astonishment. 
» While musing on this strange incident, I was called to re- 
sume my place at the piano; scarcely knowing what I did, I 
continued to take parts in glees, rounds, and duets, until the 
company became tired of this amusement, and dancing was pro- 
posed, Quadrille succeeded to quadrille, and waltz to waltz, 
without any chance of my quitting my post. I was the more 
annoyed, as I had again caught a glimpse of the same figure 
- that:had previously attracted my attention, in earnest conversa- 
tion with Sir Gregory: as his back was towards me, and as he 
Was)in the distance, I could not now convince myself; and the 
ery of. “ Miss Neville, you ’re too fast,” recalled me to my occu- 
— Over and over again, I played the same strains, until 
could endure'it no longer, when I burst into tears. An oblig- 
ing young \lady, who was sitting near the piano, now offered 
to'relieve me, and I gladly resigned my place. I first assured 
myself he was no longer in the room, and then retired towards 
mychamber. In my way, I found it necessary to get a book I 
‘wanted from the library, though I certainly never felt less dis- 
posed to read. When I entered, all was dark and still. I cer- 
tainly felt much ———— at not finding the gentleman 
‘as I concluded he had taken refuge in the library from the 
_ din. of the drawing-room. While thus busied in thought, I 
_ passed Sir Gregory’s private room, wherein I heard voices. ‘I 
_ ould scarcely refrain from opening the door, my feelings were 
d; and I did not resist the temptation to linger a few 
Moments, in hopes it might be opened by others, and allow me 
sight of those.within; but no, the door remained most pro- 
ly shut. How long I might have stayed, I know not, but 





































} one of the servants now approached, I flew to my room, 
ed beyond measure lest 1 had been seen. Once there, I 
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locked and double locked my door; and why? the recollection 
of past joys was the only thing I need have endeavoured to 
shut out. I threw myself into a chair, and began to consider 
how foolish I had been—all my reasoning, and every probability, 
seemed so entirely to contradict the idea of Ainslie’s being there 
in any character, much less as the distinguished guest of this 
roud dame, and in more than common intimacy with her lord. 
carcely could I refrain from smiling, when I thought on these 
incongtuities; yet, the idea was not to be laughed away—every 
effort brought it back with double force. Half angry with my- 
self, I undressed, and attempted to take some rest, but sweet 
sleep was a stranger to my eyes. After passing a comfortless. 
night, I arose with a violent headache, and determined to try 
the salutary effects of a stroll in the park. I had walked and 
reasoned myself into something like composure, when, just going 
through the park gate on horseback, I saw the same troublesome 
personage, but he was too far distant for me to have a perfect 
view of him. When he had passed the gate, he turned his head 
as if to take a last look at the castle. I now saw his features, 
and felt assured that no two people were ever formed so exactly 
alike as this stranger and John Ainslie. 
I followed as quickly as I could—perhaps, with the idea of 
overtaking him, but this was not very probable. I made every 
inquiry at the lodge, but no one dal to know who he was, or 
whence he came. I now left the park, and tried to catch a last 
glimpse of him from the winding road, but he had entirely dis- 
ap I-was more at a loss than ever I] was, and yet it 
could not be he! However, I consoled myself with the idea 
that, if hée:really were a guest, he was probably gone only for a 
ride; and I might see him again. Not willing to lose any oppor- 
tunity of satisfying myself, and knowing I must not attempt to 
make» any:inquiry of her ladyship, I resolved to question the 


As Ireturned) to the house, I was met by my pupils, who, 
not; finding mein my room, had hastened to seek me in the park. 
I had now 'to answer their good-natured reproaches for not waiting 
to-accompany ‘them; I accounted for my oversight in as few 
ao ible; and’ the remainder of the walk passed in 

iiotaings ithe hall, I met the butler, &c. &c., for he 









had 1 : tions than one; I began to_question him, but 
his replies only served to shew me I must have been deceived. 


Ly Jeneiro | f 
errs Dade din (To be Continued.) 
bp ototedecburt: | : | 

aol 4 
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Whispering Gallery. 





WHISPERS SUITABLE TO THE RELIGIOUS Crisis.—We gladly 
copy from the Cheltenham Journal, the following ‘exposure and 
denunciation of the great Conspiracy of the Age—Puseyism. 
~ THE RoMEwAarRD MovEMENT.—We are absolutely wearied 
with the unpleasant duty of recording the instances of apostasy 
daily and hourly occurring in this country; and scarcely a news- 
paper now issues from the press without informing its readers 
that some disguised Protestant Clergyman—or some deluded 
ayman—has joined the Romish communion. Take the follow- 
ing for example :— 


. 


» *The Rev. E. Caswall, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, made publie 

rofession of the Roman Catholic faith, in Rome, about three weeks ago. 
Tn the last year and a half about 70 clergymen have abjured the Protestant 
for the Romish creed.’ 


Or this,—— 


«The Protestant curate of Newburn, Northumberland, has resigned his 
curacy, and gone over to the Church of Rome.’ . 


Or here another, 


v4 Mr. Kingdon, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has made his profession of 
the Catholic faith. The Rev. John Gordon, M.A., whose resignation of the 

racy of Christ Church, St. Pancras, was announced some time back, has 
: received into the Roman-Catholic Church. The Rev. Mr. New, also a 
‘Curate of Christ Chureh, St. Pancras, has withdrawn from ministerial duty 
in the Established Church, on grounds similar to those which led to the 


setignation of his colleague.’ 
& 1We dare say that Oscott rejoices in such influential adhesions 
—sthat the Vatican is well pleased with the spread of papal 
dnfluence,—but, to our thinking, the sincere friends of the 
@hurch of England have infinitely the best reason for con- 
gratulation. So long as Mr. Caswall, and his sixty-nine brother 
spostates, remained within the pale of the Establishment, their 
wer for evil was great—fearful to contemplate. The pure 
minds of unsuspecting youth—the weakened faculties of old 
mo alike open to the reception of the insidious ‘poison 
bf “Church Principles,’ and Tractarian doctrines. No danger 
_- Was apprehended from the idolatrous decoration of our 
Churches, for were they not Protestant? No harm was feared 
_ from the promulgation of practices essentially Romish, for 
_ Were not the ministers Protestant? In that consisted the 
e r. When, however, the Caswalls and the Newmans 
_ throw aside the mask of hypocrisy, and stand before the world 
~ mall the spiritual deformity of apostates, they lose their power. 
‘They are loathed, despised, or pitied, as the case may be, but 
‘their power over Protestants has passed away. In the mean 
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time, let- us not wae that the Church of England is yet 
purified of its Popish leaven—numbers of professing Protes- 
tants still receive its emoluments—the Oxford Chronicle gives 
the following timely and salutary warning :— 
‘The Romanizing Cl in Oxford and other places have lately adopted 
a plan of leaving ee e churches half an hour before each service, aaa 
‘an: hour after it, for the purpose of receiving confession. They also 
contemplate establishing confraternities, first in metropolis, and after- 
ward in provincial towns, the internal policy of the “society being reserved 
from the eye of the world, to prevent the anticipation and defeat of their 
plans.” One of the expedients for corrupting the Protestant laity is to be 
the establishment of “well selected lending libraries” for scientific and 
i works, with a judicious admixture of theology and ecclesiastical 
pamphlets of a certain sort. Dissenters are to be addressed with soft words, 
instead of ** tongue-hammers,” until the poncpies of the society are adopted 
to a sufficient extent to put down what the prospectus terms “ the discordant 
confusion of Q substitute “the deep and well-toned harmony of 
the one Catholic Church!!! Forewarned is fore-armed.’ 


* But let not the faithful despair. The cause of the righteous 
will not go unrewarded. A government living has just been 
presented to the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, who, as Curate of St. Law- 
rence, Exeter, sturdily resisted the Puseyite observances, which 
some time ago Bishop Philpotts sought to introduce in that 
city. This is the shortest road to correct the evil—it is a 
touching of the Tractarians in their tender place.” 





AnoTuer Biow ror Puseyism. ‘A Church is no better 
than a private habitation—a priest is no more than a layman— 
a sacramental symbol is no better than the natural production 
of the earth—without a converted heart, and a renewed spirit in 
the immortal souls concerned with. Let this truth be impressed 
upon your minds, as an antidote to the poison of formalism and 
priestcraft, which threaten to pervade the land. Remember 
the Saviour’s answer to the woman of Samaria, when curiously 
inquiting about the proper place where worship should be 
offered,—and the answer explanatory of the truly spiritual and 
universal nature of his most holy religion ought to have pre- 
vented all disputes among Christians as to mere outward rites 
and edifices and dresses and ceremonies :—“ Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
a Jerusalem, worship the father. But the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him.” | 

From a Sermon Rev. Hugh Hughes, B.D. Rector of St. 
James's, C. : : | 





Puseyis at FaLmoura. The Church at this place is now 
hung with black Cloth; the Candlesticks on the “altar,” which 
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are usually covered with white lace, are now covered with black 
crape and the clergyman, who, at other periods of the year, 
preaches in white kid gloves, now preaches in Black—these are 
some of the outward and visible signs of Puseyism!—of Priest- 
deification, in the most insidious acceptation of the term. 





oi WHISPERS SUITABLE TO THE PuystcaL Crisis—AN Ex~ 
AMPLE.—Thirty years ago, during a period of dearth and’ want 
of. employment, which reduced the labouring classes to severe 
distress, the father of the present Duke of Buccleuch was 
. asked one day, by a friend, ~< he was not going to London at 
the usual season. By way of answer, the benevolent nobleman 
shewed him a list of day-labourers, then employed in improve- 
ments upon his different estates, the number of whom, ex- 
clusive of his regular establishment, amounted to 947 persons. 





_AnotTHEeR Exampie.—Mr. Thompson of Hope-street, New 
Mill, Salford, has opened a soup-kitchen for the benefit of his 
hands, which is intended to be continued as long as work is 
suspended. The daily distribution amounts to 350 quarts of 

. soup, and as many pounds of bread, both being of the very best 
quality. No charge whatever is made. 


 Nemoanatanee Ss 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PoTatToEs.—At the sitting of the Board of 
Guardians, on Thursday, it was mentioned, that as a substitute 
for potatoes, a ton of white Belgian carrots had been purchased 
for five guineas; a dish of the vegetable (boiled) was served up, 
and tasted by \several of the guardians, who expressed their 
Satisfaction with it as an article of food.—Cheltenham Journal, 


+, (A wrITeER in the Mechanics’ Magazine states that strong and 
| sa tasted ale may be brewed from Mangold Wurzel at the 





t of 2s. 4d. a gallon. 





-~ Breet Breap.—Mr. Briscoe of Fox Hill, Surrey, forwarded 
‘to the Council specimens of household bread, made, under his 
directions, by Mr. Dyer, baker, of New Bond street, of equal 

_ parts‘of Mangold-Wurzel pulp and fine wheaten Flour, in one 
_ ase; and of equal parts of the same pulp and wheaten flour 
_ from which the bran had not been separated, in the other case; 
_ the juice having been pressed out of the pulp, and no water 
+ tsed in the making of the bread. Mr. Briscoe informed the 
vouncil that this bread had been found very palatable, and 
Could be made for half the price of that in ordinary use. The 





















~ 


sthanks.of the Council were offered to Mr. Briscoe for this 
Mark of attention. 
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SPRING. 


“ Among the Songs and Sonnettes (1557) of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, is this pleasing Description of Spring, wherein each thing renews, 
save only the Lover.” 


The soote (sweet) season, that bud and bloom forth brings, — 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs ; 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings; 
The fishes flete with new repaired scale ; 
The. adder all her slough away she flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies small ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 
Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale. 
And thus I see, among these pleasant things, 
Each care decays, and-yet my sorrow springs ! 





TRUE AND FALSE CRITICS. 


We cannot, at the moment, lay our finger on the precise 
for quotation, but it.is to be found in some one of 

ir Walter Scott’s Works, wherein, speaking of a class of 
Critics, numerous in his day, and fourfold as numerous now, 
he likens their instincts to that of the blow-fly, which passes 
over and avoids every part of meat (or other matter to which it 
is attracted) that is wholesome, and settles only on such parts 
as are tainted. Mr. Howitt has immensely improved upon Sir 
Walter’s simile in the following truthful and caustic description, 
#.¢, truthful and caustic quoad very many critics, even though 
we refuse to concede as much with respect to the particular 
one to whom it is meant to apply.—‘ The Entomologists de- 
scribe, amid a host of beetles, two of particularly: opposite 
nature. These are’the Cetonia aurata, or Ras Beetle, and the 
Geotrupes stercorarius, the dirty dor-beetle—the “ shard-borne 
beetle,” of Shakspeare—or in plain English, the dung-beetle. 
The beautiful rose-beetle, or rose-chaffer, in its splendid coat 






of green and gold, by a fine instinct, seeks out and lives amid 
beauty and fragrance: You may find it on any May morning, 
- glittering on 


16 bosom of the’ new ned rose, inhaling its 
aroma, and ‘revelling ‘in its iniatae eivelthisi. The dung- 
beetle, on the contrary, follows an opposite instinct. To him 
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neither rose, nor lily, nor apple-blossom, nor anything that is 
beautiful, or sweet, or elegant, exists. He has neither eye nor 
nose for them. His organization is of a kind that does not 
allow him to perceive them. To him all creation is a blank— 
except one spot—the dung-hill; and to that he whirls, droning 
Tee past the whole superb and odoriferous productions of the 
garden. In the entomology of criticism, the very same crea- 
tures exist. The true critic is immediately attracted towards 
whatever is beautiful, true to nature, or noble in sentiment, 
and draws it forth and recommends it to the reader; he Jeaves 
the little flaw, or the spots of dust, to such as have no higher 
tastes or perception. It is the genuine literary dung-beetle 
which revels in the dirt at the foot of the noble pile which the 
true man truly describes. To him the finer contents of a book 
have no existence. He has no organization to enable. him to 
—" or lay hold on them. Where the writer describes a 

icar of Wakefield, he sees only that the Vicar’s shoes are 
dusty ; where the poet describes a noble scene, or utters a fine 
sentiment, the literary stercorarius is only aware that the poet’s 
trousers have no straps.” 





The following Sonnets are taken from “ A Modern Pyramid, to commemo- 
rate a Septuagint of Worthies,” by Martin F. Tupper, Esq., M. A 


SOCRATES. 


Self-knowing, therefore humbled to the dust ; 
| Self-curbing, therefore, in a sensual age, 
* Pure, patriotic, mild, religious, just ; 
Self-taught, yet moderate ; Athenian sage! 
Albeit, but faintly the recording page 
Samples the precious harvest of thy brain ; 
here Plato’s self, thine intellectual son, 
And the scarr’d hand of gallant Xenophon, 
Have gathered up the fragments that remain 
Of thy large speech, with wondrous wisdom fraught, 
From those rich morsels, we may guess the feast ; 
And note the Pisgah summit of thy thought 
Bright with true trust, that God hath never ceased 
To care for all creative love hath wrought. 


bs PLATO. 
+... . Another god-like son, O glorious land, 
-” Athens, glad mother of a mighty line; 
__.» In foremost rank of thine immortal band, 
Wise, great, and good, unchallenged takes his stand, 
Plato the master, Plato the divine! 
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For that, unveil’d before his favour’d eyes, 
Truth’s everlasting dawn serenely rose 
Glimmering from the windows of the skies, 
And gold-bedropping, like the sun on streams, 
The river of his rich poetic prose :— 
Yet, clouded much by finey’s misty dreams, 
That eloquence an alpine torrent flows ; 
And thy strong mind, dim with ideal schemes, 
Stands, a stone mountain, crown’d with melting snows, 





STANZAS TO VENICE. 


When the stars are up, and the heavens are bright, 
Then, Venice, the Queen of the waters, 

Shines, mirrored in beauty, and dazzles by night 
The fairest of Italy’s daughters! 


O’er the smooth waves how gaily each gondola floats ; 
How softly the lover’s guitar 

Breaks the silence around, with its musical notes, 
As he sings by the evening star. 


O’er thy palaces, Venice, when moonlight throws 
Its garment of chastened lory, 

How my bosom, forgetting thy ownfall, glows, 
As it thinks of thy ancient story ! 


As it thinks of the days when thou wert the free, 
Of ocean, the exquisite bride; 

When nations, from far, paid their tribute to thee, 
In the height of thy grandeur and pride. 


Those days are long past, and the flush of thy morn 
Too quickly hath vanished away, 

Thy triumphs are o’er, thou art widowed, forlorn, 

And strangers have made thee their prey. 


Still, clime of lost greatness, and land of romance, 
Around 


Though Snes ee aiadin 
i ’s vani and broken thy lance, 
Thou still art the land of the lover. sah 
Ton. (M.A.) 
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THE MAY-DEW. 


[To gather the dew from the flowers on May-morning, before the sun has 
risen, is reckoned a bond of peculiar power between lovers.) 


Come with me, love, I’m seeking 
A spell in the young year’s flowers; 
The magical Maydew is weeping 
Its charm o’er the summer bowers ; 
_ Its pearls are more precious than those they find 
In jewell’d India’s sea ; 
For the dewdrops, love, might serve to bind 
The heart for ever to me! 
Oh, come with me, love, I’m seeking 
A spell in the young year’s flowers; 
The magical Maydew is weeping 


Its charms o’er the summer bowers. 


Haste, the spell will be missing 
We seek in the Maydew now; 
For soon the warm sun will be kissing 
The bright drops from blossom and bough: 
And the charm is so tender the Maydew sheds 
O’er the wild flowers’ delicate dyes, 
That, e’en at the touch of the sunbeam, ’tis said, 
The mystical influence flies. 
Oh, come with me, love, I’m seeking 
A spell in the young year’s flowers; 
The magical Maydew is weeping 
Its charm o’er the summer bowers. 


From a Volume of ** Songs and Ballads,” by Samuet Lover, 
lately published in Philadelphia. 





SPRING. 


(By the author of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Sunlight on the Waters,” “ Ignez de 
Castro,” and other Tragedies.) 


Exhilarating time! through young and old 
Pouring sensations of new life and joy ; 
Restoring pleasures, never known to cloy ; 

| In thee, with exultation, we behold 
A rapid resurrection, and display 
ce OF wer, all renovant, to clothe the earth ; 
To robe the trees, and give their issues birth ; 
' And, with its spells, to chase foul storms away. 
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Bridesmaid of summer! with thy mantle green ; 
(That luxury to winter-wearied eyes) 
And favours, in their vari-coloured sheen ; 
And fragrance shed about thee, which we pr ize 
Most of thy attributes—the while I sing, 
Oh, hasten to our clime, cold-thawing, balmy, Spring. 


Scatter her path with flow’rets for the Bride 
Whom, with the breeze-born loves about thee dancing, 
Their wings of gossamer in clear light glancing, 

Thou go’st to summon forth in all her pride. 
Send music to her ears from hill and dell, 

From feather’d minstrels, and from lowing kine, 
From flocks responsive to the tinkling bell, 

From murm’ring brooks, or whence the boughs entwine 
Melodious meshes, which the transient air 

Maketh concordant ; tearful-laughing Spring, 
So fair thyself, thus harbinger the fair, 

Thy sister-—Summer—whom her worshipp’d king— 
The Sun, which dwells in light above our head— 
For increase on the earth, at length shall fondly wed. 





APRIL. 
(By the author of “ Rural Sonnets,” &c.) 


The Equinoxial gales are lull’d to rest ; 
e early warblers re-attune their strains ; 
_As timid April, by the Sun caress’d, 
Now, with her breath of violets, walks the plains ; 
Ang WHER her lord, like some enamour’d youth, 
wells on the ch ful colours of her cheek, 
She, like some maid, heart-certain of his truth, 
Smiles thro’ her tears the bliss she cannot speak. 
The lark’s a-wing—in many-tinted green, 
The buds unfurl their foliage ; and the trees, 
_ Which lead the blooms along the rural scene, 
Shew, like some dress’d regatta, in the breeze. 
swallows re-appear, and, day by day, . 
Both still and moving life Spring’s genial power display. 





oe 


The Spring, ) 

In Nature’s costliest jewell’ry :array’d, : 

inmates like an Eastern) bride, to:meet her Lord,— 
e,. | 


with pomp-effulgent, goeth forth, 
To greet her steps—the life-evolving Sun ! 
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Curiosities. 





Write Lecisty.—We recollect, some long time ago, reading 
an account of the following ludicrous and most embarrassing 
occurrence. A party being in want of one or two monkeys, 
wrote to his agent abroad for the same; but making use of the 
numerals 1 and 2, with an or between them so illegibly formed 
as to be taken for an 0, he was one day, in due course, and to his 
no small consternation, advised, that the 102 monkeys, according 
to his order, had safely arrived for him in the port of London. 





Pitt’s Works, Vot. I., Vou. II.—A friend, who is old enough 
to remember the imposition of the window-tax, in the time of 
Pitt, informs us that an eccentric character of the day, on the 
tax being granted, closed up a couple of his windows with 


brickwork, and inscribed on their exterior—Pitt’s Works, Vol. I., 
Vol. II. 





Onty !—“ It is astonishing,” said an old revolutionary French 
officer, who had made the campaigns of Italy and the Rhine 
with Napoleon and Moreau, “ how harmless are the effects of 
haba and muskets to what mankind generally suppose. 

remember that, at the battle of Valmy, an Austrian battalion 
600 strong, deployed from column into line, and formed right 
in front of our demi-brigade, not above sixty yards distant. 
‘They then fired a volley slap into us, and retreated, because 
they perceived some squadrons of Hussars manceuvering on 
their flanks. On counting the casualties, I found, to my 
great surprise, that we had only thirty-seven men put hors de 
combat.” 





The customs and callings-of particular parts of the country 
sometimes give rise to a singular class of provincial metonymes. 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire, where broadcloth is the 
_ Staple article of manufacture, it is common to speak of a tall 
man, not as being six feet high, but two yards long. 





+ This (the Soldanieri) family coffined their dead in brazen 
statues, apparently armed “‘cap-d-pie,” and these statues were 
Mounted on brazen figures of horses, so that the population of 
the cemetery resembled a party of armed knights.— Valperga. 
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Count Leorotp Ferri died at Padua lately, leaving a 
ee —— library; ‘it. being composed of works written 


y female authors, amounting to nearly 32,000 vols. 





Mr. Mernuen, in his Life in the Wilderness, says,—“ I 
measured the distance between the strides of an ostrich, which 
were very distinctly impressed upon the sand, and found it nine 
feet.” | 


LaBourR TO MAKE A Watcu.—Mr. Dent, in a lecture 
delivered before the London Royal Institute, stated that a 
watch consists of 902 pieces, and that forty trades, and pro- 
bably 215 persons, are employed in making one of these little 

ines. The iron of which the balance-wheel is formed is 
valued at something less than a farthing; this produces an 
ounce of steel w 41°2 pence, which is drawn into 3,250 
yards of steel wire, and represents in the market £13 13s.; but 
still another process of hardening this, originally a farthing’s 
worth of iron, renders it workable into 7,650 balance springs, 
which will realise, at the common price of 2s. 6d. each, 9561. 5s., 
the effect of labour alone. Thus, the mere labour bestowed 
upon one farthing’s worth of iron gives it the value of 956/. 5s.; 
which is. 918,000 times its original value. 





Tuawina Newsparers.—The Zoronto Herald shews that 
journalism in Canada has an obstacle to contend with not known 
to the London Press :—“ In the evening,” says the Herald, 
‘the first side of our paper was worked off, and we prepared 
for going to press' with the inside sheet the first thing in 

morning. ing, however, to the extreme cold of the 

night, the paper-—which is wetted down previously—was frozen 

together in a solid mass, despite of every precaution taken. 

The consequence has been that the paper had to be thawed, 

and some portion worked off a second time, ere the ordinary 

qaoee could be gone on with, Hence the Herald being so 
gee 





PUNISHMENT OF IMPERTINENCE.—A commercial traveller, 
the other day, went to a post-office in the north, where the 
clerks are noted for their incivility, and presented half-a-dozen 
letters, tendering as many pence in copper. The clerk snap- 
see replied, ‘‘ Can’t take so much copper,” ‘and slapped-to 

pane. The traveller, after a brief consideration, deter- 
mined to call with the:letters,‘one at a time, at intervals of about 


five minutes, a resolve which: he--put- into execution, greatly to 
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POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR, BY THOMAS HOOD. 
(Mozon.) 


Tuts volume consists of those more thoughtful.pieces amon 
Hood’s Poems of Wit and Humour, the publication of which 
was promised, in the Preface to his Poems in 2 vols, issued by 
Mr. Moxon last year, provided the reception given to those 
Poems should justify a further venture. 

_.We rejoice that the venture is before the public, fully justi- 
fied by the success of the past; and we trust that no one, who 
has read the other works of the late inimitable Wit and Poet, 
will fail to peruse these additional outpourings of his fancy and 
his humour. To obviate the possible misconception, that they 
have appeared in any of his previously collected volumes, it is 
announced, in an introductory notice, that, ‘‘ In the selection of 
these pieces, no recourse has been had to the publication called 
‘Hood's Own.’” 

Of the thirty-one compositions (some of them made most 
telling and descriptive by the author’s notes) of which this 
new compilatidn consists, perhaps the most striking are, “ The 
Tale of a Trumpet,” with which the book opens, ‘ The Last 

> “ The Open Question,” “ Bianca’s Dream, a Venetian 

ory, and ‘* Love Lane,” which, as a taste of the quality of 

the. /ess thoughtful, and more exclusively humorous, of these 
productions, we here present to our readers— 


ME 30 LOVE LANE. ° 


Tr I should love a maiden more, 


. Ss And woo her ev’ry hope to crown, 
ok I ‘d love her all the country o’er, 
v1 But not declare it out of town. 
pe One even, by a mossy bank, 
. That held a hornet’s nest within, 
us To Ellen on my knees I sank,— 
a waif. How snakes will twine around the shin! 


A bashful fear my soul unnerv’d, 

And gave my heart a backward tug ; 
Nor was I cheer’d when she observ d, 
Whilst I was silent,—‘‘ What a slug! ” 


'_«* * At length my offer I preferr’d, 
aes te And Hope a kind reply forebode— 
Peer) © Alas! the only sound I heard 
- Was, ‘‘ What a horrid ugly toad! ” 


APRIL 1847.—No. Iv, VOL. vi. 
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I vow'd to give her all my heart, 
To love her till my life took leave, 
And painted all a lover’s smart— 
Except a wasp gone up his sleeve ! 


But when I ventur’d to abide 
Her father’s and her mother’s grants— 
Sudden, she started up, and cried, . 
“O dear! Iam all over ants! ” 


Nay, when beginning to beseech 
The cause that led to my rebuff, 
The answer was as strange a speech, 
A “ Daddy-Longlegs sure enough! ” 


I spoke of fortune—house,—and lands, 
And still renew'd the warm attack,— 
"Tis vain to offer ladies hands 

That have a spider on the back! 


"Tis vain to talk of hopes and fears, 
And hope the least reply to win, 
From any maid that stops her ears 
In dread of earwigs creeping in! 


*Tis vain to call the dearest names, 
Whilst stoats and weazels startle by— 
As vain to talk of mutual flames, 

To one with glow-worms in her eye ! 


What check’d me in. my fond address, 
And knock’d each pretty image down ? 
What — my Ellen’s faltering Yes ? 
A caterpillar on her gown ! 

To list to Philomel is sweet— 

To see the Moon rise silver-pale,— 

But not to kneel at Lady’s feet 

And crush a rival in a snail! 


Sweet is the eventide, and kind 


Its zephyr, balmy as the south ; 


But sweeter still to speak your mind - 
Without a chafer in your mouth ! 


~ At last, embolden’d by my bliss, 


Still fickle Fortune play’d me foul, 


of » Fer when I strove to snatch a kiss 
ilind-dotd she 


f 
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Asa specimen of the more thoughtful and meaning-fraught 
of this entertaining Farrago, we may instance, “ The Open 
Question,” directed against a too Pharasaic, and morose, and 
“holier than thou,” observance of the Sabbath; and each of 
whose eighteen Stanzas concludes with their resistibly ludicrous 

 refraine— : 


“ But what is your opinion, Mrs, Grundy.?” 


With the two opening Stanzas of this ‘‘ Open Question,” (or 
expostulation in verse against closing the Zoological Gardens 
on a Sunday,) and the Note at its conclusion, we must take our 
leave of this, a most amusing, and, to those who read it aright, 
most instructive New Book. 


What! shut the gardens! lock the latticed gate ! 
Refuse the shilling and the Fellow’s ticket ! 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
‘*On Sundays no admittance at this wicket! "’ 
The birds, the beasts, and all the reptile race 
Denied to friends and visitors till Monday:! 
Now, really this appears the common case 
_ Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


The gardens,—so unlike the ones we dub 
Of tea, wherein the artisan carouses,— 
Mere shrubberies without one drop of shrub,— 
Wherefore should they be closed like public-houses? 
No ale is vended at the Wild Deer’s Head,— 
Nor rum—nor gin—not even of a Monday— 
The Lion is not carved—or gilt—or red— 
And does not send out porter of a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


Note. 


THERE is an anecdote of a Scotch Professor who happened, during 

a Sunday walk, to be hammering at a geological specimen which he 

’ had picked up, when a peasant gravely accosted him, and said, very 

Seriously, “Eh! Sir, you think you are only breaking a stone, but 
you are breaking the Sabbath.” 

In a similar spirit, some of our over-righteous sectarians are fond 

_ Of attributing all breakage to the same cause—from the smashing of 

_ 4 parish lamp, up to the fracture of a human skull ;—-the “ breaking 

‘into the bloody house of life,” or the breaking into a brick-built 

> i They all originate in the breaking of the Sabbath. It is 





source of every crime in the county—the parent of every illegiti- 
Mate child in the parish. The picking of a pocket is ascribed to the 
» Picking of a daisy—the robbery on the highway to a stroll in the 
ne incendiary fire to a hot dinner—on Sunday. other 
B B 
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causes—the want of education—the want of moral culture—the want 
of bread itself, are totally repudiated. The criminal himself is made 
to confess at the gallows that he owes his appearance on the scaffold 
to a walk with “‘ Sally in our alley’ on the “day that comes between 
a Saturday and Monday.” 

Supposing this theory to be correct, and made like the law “for 
every degree,” the wonder of Captain Macheath that we haven’t 
‘ better company at Tyburn tree” (now the New Drop) must be fully 
shared by, every body who has visited the Ring in Hyde Park on the 
day in question. But how much greater must be the wonder of any 
person who has happened to reside, like myself, for a year. or two in a 
Continental city, inhabited, according to the strict construction of 
our Mawworms, by some fifteen or twenty thousands of habitual 
Sabbath-breakers, and yet, without hearing of murder and robbery as 
often as of blood-sausages and dollars! A city where the Burgomaster 
himself must have come to a bad end, if a dance upon Sunday led so 
inevitably to a dance upon nothing! 

The “ Saints” having set up this absolute dependence of crime on 
Sabbath-breaking, .their relative proportions become a fair statistical 
question ; and, as such, the inquiry is seriously recommended to the 
rigid Legislator, who acknowledges, indeed, that the Sabbath was 
“‘ made for man,’’ but, by a singular interpretation, conceives that the 
man for whom it was made is himself! 





IVO; A VILLAGE TALE FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 


By BertHoitp AUERBACH. 
TRANSLATED BY Meta Tar.or. 
(Bogue.) 

Tuts is another of Auerbach’s simple and charming village 
tales, rendered, from the parent German into pleasing English, 
by his amiable countrywoman (now acclimated amongst us by 
marriage), Meta Taylor. The first of the series, which, on its 
a ce, some months ago,we commended in Hood's Magazine, 
did not contain any illustrations; whereas, this second part, 
possesses no less than four, from the graver of John Absolon, 
and each of strikingly primitive features, though of high artistic 
. finish: each and all, in fact, life-like portraitures of unsophisti- 
cated rural, she herd, or forest, life. Mrs. Taylor richly deserves 
the:thanks of the community for bringing us acquainted with 
writings,-eminently calculated, by the gentle and benevolent 
spirit: which characterises them, xpand the best feelings of 

our nature; to.exorcise pride and selec onceit; “debellare super- 
bos,” in the truest: and most pacific sense of the phrase; to make 
humble lifethereverse of odious in our eyes; and, directly and 
indirectly, ‘to teach and preach, by agreeable and. entertaining 
ea ‘the great lesson of anaes that-all: mankind are 
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A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By tHe Rev. Henry Corr. 


(Seeley and Co.) 


Mr. Cote is a Cambridge man, and a Clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church, well known as a voluminous writer on theolo- 
gical subjects, and thoroughly experienced in tuition, These 
ucubrations, first addressed to private friends, but, now, for- 
tunately, submitted to the public, are the result of varied and 
practical observation, and a perfect knowledge of the subject on 
which they are bestowed. If they are searching, and severe 
upon the system of our public schools, they are not the less 
called for and incontrovertible ; and we rejoice to perceive that 
our Public School Reformer has addressed a copy of his admir- 
able publication to the head masters of all the principal public 
schools in the kingdom. We would suggest to him to extend 
the base of his operations, and to furnish the Members of the 
Government; the leading Members of the Legislature; and the 
Principals of all our Collegiate and Educational Institutions ; 
whether belonging to the Church or to the Dissenting interest ; 
with his new and most rousing “‘ Vox Vocantis.” When the 
- authorities of Eton have been so far operated upon by the spirit 

of the age, as to summon up the courage to abolish the ¢ime- 
hatlowed nuisance of “ The Montem ”—that mixture of juvenile 
ebrigandage, footpadism, license, and buffoonery—a sensible and 
Jptactical man, with truth and justice on his side, may stand 
ysome chance of being listened to, even although he attack the 
eantiquated modes, yet persevered in, of making instruction as 
difficult of access to the young mind, as it ought to be the re- 
verse ; though he make it evident that hearing tasks repeated is 
Mot teaching them; that mere memoriter or parrot acquisitions, 

sare not knowledge ; and that inordinate numbers, of which some 
Be: -schools boast, are a hindrance to, instead of an assisting cause of, 
efficient education. 











_#) We cannot give a more striking proof of the intrinsic and 
‘sustained value of these observations, than by. assuring our 
ers, that in going over the pages for the purpose of making 














ext ets of the more important parts, we found, ourselves in a 
mplete dilemma as to where we should begin; and what we 
i seleet. Every page seemed to teem and overflow with 





emarks and suggestions which it were almost:a sin not. to fur- 





nis to.our friends and patrons. Trusting, however, that they 











Will provide themselves with the book itself, we must put a curb 
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upon our inclinations, and proceed at once to furnish a few chief 
samples: of the autlior’s acumen and ability, according to the 
best of our discrimination and judgment. 

In his short SERINE preface, the reverend gentleman thus 
characterises the hateful public school practices of fagging and 
neuxing, The more gross, uncivilised, despotic, and brutal 
systems of fagging, at Eton, Rugby, &c., and of neuxing, at 
Woolwich, with the various loathsome immoralities and profani- 
ties accompanying the latter, are safely left in the hands of that 
telling organ .of public opinion, ‘ Zhe Times’ journal, which 
appears determined to deal, on public grounds, with those too 
long tolerated enormities.” Proceeding to the “ corpus accusa- 
tionis,” the following admirable comments arrest our attention, 
at its very opening :— 


“ First of all, the excess of number necessarily destroys all education, in 
the right and true sense of that term; and it does so-in a greater number of 
vitally important particulars than we can here enumerate:—It prevents, in 
the first place,the possibility of the full (indeed of any) dominion of 
the preceptor’s mind over the minds of his pupils: whereas, this is the 
main ‘spring’ of all mental education. All real education lies in this in- 
tellectual dominion, extending to each pupil, individually ; and without it, 
education, so called, is not worth the name. ‘This virtual influence has no 
existence, nor can have, in public or other large schools. The master sees 
hot, nor feels, (and perhaps never thinks of seeing or feeling,) his pupils’ 
minds and spirits, individually, under the dominion. of his own ; nor do the 
pupils themselves feel or think of any such sway existing over them. Con- 
séquently,;“the one remains independent of the other, and.ecach- pupil is 

ent'in himself. Thus, no adequate moral tie, or intellectual reign, 
éxists;’ And this, though little suspected or thought to. be so, is the foun- 
tain spring ofall that insubjection and anarchy of spirit; which characterizes 
our Publie’Schools; to the destruction of our youths for. years, in a multi- 
tude of cases, till the necessities of human life and society, at- length, force 
them to their'senses: But on this we will say more hereafter. 

“ Hence, this greatness of number, evidently, prevents also. the possibility 
of all trie instruction itself. ‘True instruction is not technical, but mental ; 
hot drilling a human ‘being to say certain things, but causing a rational 
treature to form "true ‘ideas; not filling a memory with details it does not 
pmiprehend,* but training a mind to feed itself, by practical methods, with 
ght? andesolid ‘information: ©All which soul of education is lost in such 
83 for this is tobe effected only where the’ preceptor can intellectually 
watch ebdery instructed mind, and see: that the instructions given are really 
ded, aiid impressed upon the understanding. _ In Public Schools, 
‘this secérity ‘is*impossible; For, where the number, even of each class, is 
forty, and fifty; and sixty, andeven eighty ; two-thirds of the class, perhaps, 
never construe the lesson for the day at ali; much less does, or can, the 
preceptor watch each pupil’s mind, so as'not to leave it, until it is impressed 
with the due contents day’s portion of instruction. | And it may, and 
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éontinually does happen, that a pupil, in such a class, is never called upon 
to ¢onstrue, or read, or explain the lesson, at all, for a‘month or six weeks 
ee 
"We were bred, previous to being sent to Oxford, at a public 
school, and, to every word of the above statement, can bear tes- 
pono We have passed days, sometimes weeks: together, un- 
icked out by the master, either to translate, repeat, or even 
faye our exercises examined; and, as to our mother tongue, 
writing, and arithmetic, at the public school we attended, we 
never received one item of instruction in any of these three ‘first 
on of proper education. 
erming, very appositely, the mere skill in versification, or 
metrical construction, which is so over-cultivated and forced in 
some educational establishments, “ a half-useless branch of edu- 
cation,” our censor exclaims— 


») “Strange, however, as this inordinate pursuit of one half-useless branch 
of education is, there is, in almost all our Public Schools, a thing much 
‘stranger still—the well-nigh total neglect of another branch of learning, 
which is absolutely essential for attaining the highest honours of either 
University. We allude to Tue Marnematics. These do not form an 
_ integral part of our olden Public School systems (those of Eton, Rugby, &e.) 
at all, and are almost excluded altogether. Now, how surpassingly mar- 
wellous’is this! How are we to account for it? What reason can be 
véendered? And ‘the more especially does it appear without reason, when 
the réal fact and state of the case are, that the nicest honours cannot be 
obtained: either at Cambridge or Oxford without the mathematics. They 
aréiall essential and absolutely requisite to the attainment of a senior-wran- 
@lership: at Cambridge ; indeed, they are the only road to that highest of 
Gambridge distinctions. Whileat Oxford, the necessity of them is equally 
@bsohite’ for gaining a double-first-class-ship. A  single-first-class-ship, 
though’ highly. honourable, is not now held to be a distinction so eminent 
asit was formerly considered: for Oxford, greatly to her praise, has been 
pushing forward the mathematics, for the last ten or. fifteen years, to a 
| _ oagld and has rivalled Cambridge in the mathematics, while she 
‘ her in the classics. Hence, a double-first-class-ship, (that is, an 
‘equal distinction in the classics; and in the mathematics,) is the highest 
< honour to be attained at Oxford: consequently, all our Public Schools 
| train up their children in parallel lines of the classics and mathe- 
as a matter of common sense. Whereas, by the entire omission of the 
latics, they leave their youthful students wholly unqualified, (as far 
s Schools themselves are concerned) for attaining the highest. honours, 
of one national University, or the other. Such youths, jas far'as their 
© Schools have carried them, can only gain the. classical . tripos of 
iige, or a single first-class-ship at Oxford.” 














nr incontrovertible proposition from this storehouse of 
criticism and remedial suggestion, and we. have done, 
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“ Another field for the most serious reflection, and a very wide one, is 
opened upon us, when we turn our thoughts to the Grammars themselves, 
by which Public-School children are initiated into the Latin and Greek 
languages ;, and especially so, when we think of the manner in which they 
are taught those grammars, The very fact of their being written in Latia, 
and the necessity of young children, from seven to ten years of age, being 
pressed and flogged into learning by heart all the grammatical. particulars 
(syntactical and others) of a language of which they know nothing, and in 
a language of which they know nothing, is a deadly hindrance to their real 
understanding of that language for two or three years; a violence done to 
all their intellectual, and comparing, and reasoning powers; and a cruel in- 
fiction of pain on their helpless age ; quite sufficient to disgust them, at the 
outset; and rendering it perfectly impossible, that their understandings 
should keep pace with their hood-winked and tortured memories. 

“ The true and common-sense method of teaching an English child Latin, 
is, evidently, to put into his hands a grammar written in English, which he 
can understand as he proceeds. And, in the next place, instead of his 
learning through the whole syntax memoriter, in an unknown tongue, he 
should not learn it at all, before he begins to construe easy Latin sentences. 
The child should first learn by heart merely the declensions of nouns, adjec- 
tives, and pronouns; and the conjugations of verbs; while the instructor 
should carefully shew him, as he goes on, what he learns those declensions 
and conjugations for—As soon as these are acquired by memory, the child 
should commence construing some easy Latin sentences; which should pro- 
gressively develope the syntactical rules; then, as he comes to each exhibi- 
tion of a syntactical agreement or government, in those sentences, he should 
learn, but not till then, the rule of syntax which applies to it ; and so make 
the application. By these means, the whole Latin or Greek grammar will 
be gradually acquired ; and that also, with perfect intelligence, at every step. 
Such, and no other, is the method of reason ahd common seuise, in teaching 
any language.” 

The’ sterling value of our author’s suggestions has alrcady 
pushed us beyond the limits imposed upon us in the matter of 
reviews; we must, therefore, with the heartiest recommenda- 
tion we ever gave to a book under our notice, exhort all parents, 
guardians, and others, directly or indirectly interested in the re- 
formation of our public schools, to procure it forthwith, and “read, 
learn, mark, and inwardly digest” its unanswerable contents. 


A POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Epitep sr James Wrip. 
ey _ Wyla, Charing Cross and Royal Exchange) 
Tan ee of ‘an issue, in twenty-four monthly 
, of an mdetieiaie nd by her een s Geographer, the well 
whand i Mr: James: Wyld... It. contains a map 
of, Pagans and. another .of-Europe, of what we may call port- 
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folio-dimensions, t.¢. twenty-three inches by twenty-eight ; the 
sizé of map which will be adhered to in each of the subsequent 
publications. 

It is inconceivable to us how so much descriptive letter-press, 
with maps of such extent, correctness, beauty of execution, and 
detail, can be put together and published for the insignificant 
price they are to bear, viz., ls. 6d. plain copies, and 2s. 6d. 
coloured ones. Inasmuch as the a most richly deserves if, 
we right cordially wish it all the success it cannot fail to achieve. 
It is a miracle of cheapness, and a treasure for the teacher, the 
learner, and all to whom matters geographical and statistical are 
topics either of amusement or interest. 





THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
ADAPTED FOR YOUTH, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 
By Miss Corner. 

(Dean & Co., Threadneedle Street.) 


» Miss Corner is a well-known, meritorious, and industrious 
eompiler of , educational manuals. Her present History of 
Rome is divided into chapters, commencing with the founda- 
tion, and finishing with the close, of the empire. At the end 
of each chapter is provided a catechism of questions, whereby 
the'teacher may examine the learner, or the student examine 
himself, not only as to the statements and facts of the chapter 
he’ has’ just gone through, but, also, as to the meaning of all 
the remarkable terms, the locality of the chief places, and the 
eharacter of the prominent personages mentioned therein. 
When we add that Miss C., after Niebuhr and Arnold, and the 
latest authorities, winnows the truth from the fable of Roman 
tradition and history, wé think we have said enough to recom- 
mend her new work to the patronage of those engaged in 
educational pursuits. 
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A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
By James CorRNWELL. 


(Simpkin & Co.) 


_ ANoTHER very useful school book, abundant in matter, 
_ Which seems to be carefully digested, and lucidly arranged. 
_ Whe author, in a modest and neatly written preface, states that 
lis object has been, by means of the method he has adopted in 
tting his materials into form and sequence, \“‘ to call into 
weise:the reasoning faculties of those who use” his’ Com- 
jum, ‘and thus to render geography a philosophical study, 
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instead of a mere list of hard names and numbers.” This 
exercitation is just what is wanted in all educational processes, 
and what, among the original papers of this present and last 
month’s. Hood, we have been strenuously inculcating and 
upholding, by the pen of our friend, who has contributed the 
‘“‘ Thoughts on the. Theory and Practice of Education.” 











THE MONS SACER AND NORTH LONDON MISCELLANY. 
No. 4, ron Marcu. (Effingham Wilson.) 


A QUARTERLY Magazine, of very moderate price—viz. One 
Shilling—and very creditable pretensions; mingling Fiction 
with Poetry; Memoirs of Persons, with descriptions of Places 
and things; and Lucubrations on the Drama and Theatricals in 
general, with Reviews of New Books. “The Politics of my 
Heart,” by W. W., though a shade too poetical for the politics 
of real life, is a prose contribution that does credit both to the 
writer’s feelings and to his style of expressing them. Other 

in» the miscellany possess, some a local, and some a 
general interest, and fully entitle it to the patronage it com- 
mands, 














HINTS ON THE TIMES. 
By Joun Wriaut, Esa. 
(C. Dolman, New Bond Street.) 


"We have devoted so much ‘space, this month, to Literature, 
that; over this first of a Series of Three Letters on the State of 
the Times, we cannot o—_ to do more than say, that it is 
written in an earnest and patriotic spirit, and goes to recommend 
the Enclosure and Cultivation of Waste Lands, as, under judi- 
cious atid equitable ‘arrangements, sure to add to the common 
stock ‘of national resources. When the subsequent letters 
appear, wé may probably afford them their turn of a more ex- 
tended notice, but must dismiss the present one with the follow- 
I eee as to the ‘productiveness of Hemp and Flaz, 
éwhieh ie hideous failure of the pesate crop renders immensely 

























i to sustain a poor family far better than an 
ig an acre of land in Ireland to produce 
“and those sold for 1s. 6d. a bushel (more 


before thie disease) it would be only £21 7. 






important for the consideration of all concerned) extracted from 
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pe grow hemp and flax on small holdings. In Belgium 
the . small farms is as common as in Ireland, and there a 
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per-acre, whereas the seed of a crop of either hemp or flax would return 
nearly as much; and, if the straw was beaten out, and prepared for 
‘ géommerce, at seasons when no field labour could be obtained or was 
tequisite, it would give a constant source of employment, while the 
money it would produce would purchase wholesome food for the 
cott to a much greater extent than could be supplied by the 
potato, with the addition of grocery and clothing to boot. No me- 
chanical invention has happily yet been discovered for beating out and 
preparing hemp or flax as a raw article of commerce, and it is there- 
fore hoped all such advantages will remain for the benefit of the poor ; 
if so, notwithstanding all free trade doctrines, its increased production, 
as it may effect a complete revolution in our poor-laws, should be 
encouraged by a heavy protecting duty. 
..* How inconsistent, that the greatest maritime nation in the world 
should be dependent on Russia for sail-cloth and cordage, and pay to 
it, in ordinary years, a greater balance than would purchase all the 
foreign corn imported put together! ”’ 





5 THE PARLOUR LIBRARY.—No. IL. 
Tue Buacx Proruet, a Tare or Inisp Famins. By Wiutram Carterton. 
(Simms and M*Intyre.) 


WE must draw a distinction—a very marked one—in this 
case between our author and his publishers. Of the latter, as 
making a most bold and spirited experiment to furnish literary 
fare in superabundance for our money—320 pages, to wit, of 
small type, very closely printed, at the cost of a shilling—we 
can but speak in terms of approbation and encouragement. Of 
the spirit which dictates Mr. Carleton’s inscription of his work 

Lord John Russell, we must speak in terms of unqualified 
eto. It is half-threatening; denunciatory of past 
grievances, instead of admonitory and encouraging as to present 
calamities; and evinces more of that eternal and Seaniae 

init. of Irish fault-finding, with which we are sickened past 
Recturence, than of suggestive philanthropy, or of a willing- 

Ness cordially to help and co-operate with those on whom you 
ate so lustily calling for extrication from your difficulties, 


i 


_ All this may not appear, totidem verbis, in the address to the 
‘ tm but it lurks beneath and glares through its surface as 





_ through a transparent and flimsy veil. Let Mr. Carleton, himself 
_ takea lesson from the experience—the appalling experience—of 
__ the present crisis, and, as he thinks none so weil qualified to serve 
his country as its literati, let him preach to his besotted country- 
nen, the hopelessness of ever acquiring “ Repeal” —the utter per- 

on to themselves and their country, if it were ever. achieved 
them! Let him, from famine, desolation, and death, gather the 


th, which self-glorifying politicians have obscured, almost to 
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their own and others’ ruin, that Ireland cannot exist or subsist 
independent of an active union and communion with some other 
country, and-then, we trust, his corollary will be—No other na- 
tion is adequate to the duties and emergencies of such a state 
of things, or has ‘so exhaustless a fund of patience and sympathy 
and selftdevotion, as the land of the sielhy aapidtied *¢ Saxon ;” 
hopeful, aaa energetic, and (both from impulse and a sense 
of duty) philanthropic England ! 

The scenes of 1817 and 1822, which Mr. C. depicts in this 
tale of famine, being already familiar to the reading public, 
through the pages of the Dublin University Magazine, call for 
no especial comment in their repeated form. 


THE STATE OF GREECE. 
By Avexanper Barire Cocurans, Ese. 
(Ollivier, Pall Mail.) 


ScarceLty had the February number of Hood’s Magazine, 
which contains, in entirety, Zhe Constitution, or Magna Charta 
(1844) of Resuscitated Greece, reached the public eye, when Mr. 
Cochrane brought under general notice, in a succinct and au- 
thentic form, a number of statements and facts, all lamentably 
tending to prove, how the present reactionary Government of 
Greece, at the head of which is M. Coletti, and over which 
French in é exercises a most pernicious sway, is setting at 
nought all the obligations of that great constitutional guarantee 

and compact. On page 4 of Mr. C.’s well-timed and most im- 
‘portant exposé, we find the following verified summary of the 
evils which, at this moment, afflict, and endanger the per- 
manence of constitutional freedom and development in this 
interesting quarter of the globe. 


‘The deterioration of the provinces—the total absence of all public 
improyements—the destruction of the municipalities—the violation of 
justice—the rapid decrease of the revenue—the awful accounts of 


rapine, torture, and murder, which pour in from the country,—all 
Se ee if authenticated only by the tales of travellers. 
or by articles in the public journals ; but there is one description of 
which is surely unexceptionable, that of the officers in the 
service; and w we find the governors of large districts, 

' in power, and epi under the present administration, 
ces against its conduct, and accusing it of exciting all 
hich | the country, it must be admitted that there is, 
to say the léast, cause for very great mistrust, in the past and present 


se authentic documents. 
of Aitolia, addressing M. Coletti, says, 
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-p(tAdter having presented this statement to the ministers, it is now 
my| duty to observe, that it is absolutely essential the government should 
take. prompt and efficacious means to remedy this state of things, or 
otherwise I request the government to accept my resignation ; because 
it is repugnant to me, to remain in the government of a province where 
the officers in command, whether designedly or otherwise, excite the 
people to rebellion, compel them to take up arms against the govern- 
ment, or do anything to relieve themselves from that oppression, 
personal, material, and moral, with which the officers endeavour to crush 
them.’ 

“M. Diomedes Kyriaco, (Procureur Général prés la cour Royale 
d’ Athénes), Séance de la Chambre, 6 Fevrier, 1846.” 

‘I also am employed, gentlemen, and my conduct, up to this time, 
has proved that I am not readily excited; on the contrary, I have 
always shown the most conciliatory spirit ; well then, I declare that my 
patience has been too much tried, and that I will no longer share the 
responsibility of office. 1 must add, that if the affairs of the country 
continue to be conducted in the same manner, there is no salvation for 
us; on the one side I see disorder, on the other despotism. 

‘It would, in my opinion, be a great folly for the government openly 
to attempt the overthrow of the constitution; but there are secret 
means for its destruction ; these are anarchy, disorganization ; and the 
government is rapidly bringing the nation into this state. [Great 
sensation.| Sir, the constitution was intended to improve our con- 
dition, to guarantee our persons and our property, to establish order in 
our finances, to replace a military by a legal rule. Have we obtained 
these blessings, or are we likely to obtain them? Where are the mani- 
festations of good will, of honourable exertion, in the administration ? 
I-cannot discover them: I see, on the contrary, a shameful apathy, the 
entire loss of all moral influence, of all security. No, sir, it is not by 
fine promises and brave words that states are governed.’ 
ie MM Poniropoulos, Minister of Finance, said,— 

_ ' tle had come down to tell them that the treasury department was 
im a complete state of disorganization, that there were no accounts of 
revenue or expenditure, and that he could not furnish anything in the 
shape of a budget, on account of the dishonesty of the public function- 

fries; that millions\were due to the state, and he did not know from 
whom ’ 


| ‘Imagine, sir,. that the—Minister-of Finance cannot obtain any 
Knowledge of the state of the country, that he is entirely ignorant of 
its resources, you may therefore judge what must be the state of the 

_ Fevenue ; in these few words I have proved to you in what ignorance I 
have been kept during the short period of my administration.’ 


_ “One of the most prominent and meritorious provisions of the 
Greek Constitution, enacts the abolition, for ever, of the old 
 @iistom of Torture. How flagrantly this provision is now set at 
ag hought and, pro tanto, the Constitution is abrogated, let the fol- 
he extracts from Petitions, the presentation of which to 
Otho we are made acquainted with from Mr, Cochrane’s 
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ae together with the remarks thereon, define and 
testify. 

“A petition presented from Patras a few weeks since, and authenti. 
cated by all the leading inhabitants, states, 

‘The members of the family Dimeoi arrested by the Mirarque, (the 
government officer,) were subjected to the torture for three days, and all 
their effects sold.’ 

* Dimetri Nicalocopulo accused of an insignificant robbery three years 
ago, was put to the torture, and expired soon after.’ 

“This unhappy man was denounced to the Mirarque as having 
stolén a cow three years since, the Mirarque ordered an ordeal by 
torture, the gend’armes bound him hand and foot, threw him down, and 
placed enormous stones on his breast and stomach, and then jumped 
upon them. In the last extremity, and in the hope of saving his life, 
he pleaded guilty, but it was too late; when the stones were removed 
he fied ; his young wife, who was on the eve of her confinement, was 
carried to the grave a few days afterwards.” 

“I translate parts of the Petition from Messenia, but the tortures 
practised on the women will not bear description : in these cases the 
ae of the crime is the security of the criminal.” 

‘ Sire 

‘ Fifty citizens dragged without excuse from the bosom of their 
families, and thrown into a damp and loathsome dungeon, deploring 
their loss of liberty, that last worldly blessing, cast themselves on your 
mercy. Sire, the tortures we have undergone are unheard of and 
horrible; some of us suspended by the feet, others, with their legs and 
arms bound, are laid upon the ground, and blocks of’ stone placed on 
their chests, their flesh torn and limbs mutilated.’ 

* 


* * * a * 


ve 
*A-robbery had been committed in our village in the month of 
October; on the 22nd. of November, D. Soulis, lieutenant des garde- 
frontiéres, at ineinase of a detachment of soldiers, and without ‘any 
instructions from the ne , desired them to seize eighty of us, 
cellar of a 


and throw us into the house of a priest named’ Papajano- 

pulos.... Not. obtaining any information, notwithstanding all the 

violence, some were released, and the others conducted to their respec- 

tive houses, where the most horrible tortures were inflicted upon us 

during the nights of the 22nd and 23rd; then, not having succeeded in 

us admit ourselves wt § we were taken to a lonely spot named 

Divari, thrown down, boun ; with enormous stones heaped 

one: when, we lay at the point of death the stones were removed 
‘we were set at liberty.’ 

Chi San Sire, a far different object to the: discovery of a 

me time past the garde-frontiéres have endeavoured to push 


ourselves upon your Majesty’s protection, im- 
affliction, the punishment of those persons who 
ur Majes y,., to, condescend. to:.take. efficacious 
- to those miseries which oppress your: 
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e, -by excluding from the public service those persons, who instead 
of executing the laws, only substitute fearful tortures, and all these 
crimes are committed in the name of your Majesty.’ 


We have extracted largely from Mr. C.’s publication, because 
we know it to be authentic, and we consider that we shall best 
serve the cause of Greece, by speaking in her behalf to our 
readers, with the voice of facts, which he enables us to re-echo, 
rather than with all the mere eloquence (if we possessed ever 
so great a store) of words. Even now we cannot conclude 
without one more extract, in which our author sums up, and 
exposes the evil designs, and the withering influence, of French 
interference in this misgoverned and unfortunate country. 


«France is openly exerting all her power to maintain and extend her 
or And this interference is to be lamented as conveying a confi- 
ence to the Greek government, deprived of which it would not venture 
to oppose the general manifestations of public feeling. It is still 
farther to be lamented because it creates an additional cause of difference 
between the allied Powers. We do not complain that France makes 
large advances to the Greek government, independently of her share 
of the loan: that she keeps a fleet of six sail constantly anchored at 
the Peirseus. We make no comment upon her having founded at 
Athens an academy, by a proclamation, imperious as the ancient ordon- 
ances des Rois de France, and in a style better adapted to a parent 
communicating its will to a subject nation, than to the intercourse 
’ between a foreign power and a free and independent people. M. Coletti 
may repeat his boast, ‘c’est la France, Messieurs, qui nous a fait tant 
de presens, elle tient ses écoles ouvertes & nos enfans, et met ses flottes 
& nos dispositions.’ It is not against this that we protest; but the 
interference to be complained of is that which destroys the independent 
actién of the nation, which openly and avowedly occupies itself with 
even the smallest circumstance and detail connected with the government, 
which does not even insist on great improvements, or on the develope- 
ment.of. the very great resources which Greece possesses; which has 
robbed the people of all confidence in themselves, and of all hope in 
the:future; and, in the words of ‘La Reforme,’ has made Greece a 
Pachalie of France.” : 
_ This policy M. Guizot avows, and boasts of; non hee mea verba 
Oni the 12th of January, 1846, M. Guizot said—” 
‘il y a des théatres sur lesquels, je ne dirai pas les interéts, mais les 
: idles: de la France et de l'Angleterre ne sont pas les mémes. Leur 
_ Politique différe, je ne veux pas dire qu'elle est divisée, en Gréce; par 
 Oxe ,dans ce moment, nous avons des ideés différentes de celles du 
















ou t Anglais ; je le regrette, mais celaest. Eh bien, nous 
_ ‘Siliyons nos ideés, nous donnons a la Gréce des conséils; un appui 
—@onforme & nos idées. Quoiqu'il puisse arriver, que le gouvernement 
nse et conseille le contraire.’ ' 

“Iresume: No rorEIGN POWER SHOULD HAVE A PARTY In GREECE. 
at it i » to counteract party spirit in Greece, that it becomes our 
Iden duty to protest against the policy of France. And what 
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claims has France on the consideration of Greece? At the time that 
Mr. Canning aroused the sympathy of Europe in her behalf, French 
officers. directed. the councils of Turkey, and commanded its fleets. 
Are the ¢ommergial\interests of; the two countries identical ? During 
the last year, 1,500 English vessels were entered at the different ports, 
and only one French. Is the King under personal obligations to 
France? His Majesty cannot-be‘ignorant that, in 1843, the determin- 
ation of the people to keep him on the throne was energetically 
sustained by Sir Edmund Lyons and General Sir Richard Church ; 
while the necessity.of compelling his abdication was suggested to the 
General Kalergi by two French gentlemen of distinction.”’ 


After these statements and inferences, upon which implicit 
reliance may be placed, since testimony in corroboration of them 
is offered on all hands, and thrusts itself on the European public 
from all quarters, we think it is not too much to declare that, Zhe 
Salvation of Greece depends upon tae speedy overthrow of a 
Ministry, which is at.once incompetent, reactionary, and un- 
patriotic, and of an influence, which is grasping, selfish, inspired 
with. ulterior and most formidable designs,—in a word, which i is, 
4 la.Louis Phillippe, French ! 
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